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TOTAL  4,009 

1/96  SIALIA  sent  2,767 

Inactive,  still  receiving  reminders  1,242 

each  quarter 


This  tally  was  completed  January  13,  1997, 
and  will  remain  valid  through  March  31,  1997. 


Sarah  Funkhouser 
Mary  Janetatos 
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Dear  Bluebirder, 

Even  among  veteran  bluebirders  these  days  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  that  the  fight  for  the  survival  of  the  bluebird  is  a  fight 
that  has  been  won.  The  theme  "Where  have  all  the  Bluebirds  gone?" 
is  one  that  is  heard  less  and  less  frequently.  Yes,  it  is  true 
that  bluebird  conservationist  in  all  of  North  America  have  made 
dramatic  progress  in  aiding  the  bluebird  in  its  plight  for 
survival.  Yes,  it  is  also  true  that  bluebirds  are  now  seen  in 
areas  where  they  have  not  been  seen  in  decades.  And  these  are 
marvelous  achievements  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  active 
participants  in  the  bluebird  conservation  movement  in  past  years. 

But  let  us  celebrate  our  victories  cautiously,  for  is  it  not 
true  that  loss  of  nesting  sites  and  bluebird  habitat  continues. 
And  who  among  us  sees  relief  for  the  bluebird  from  the  pressures  of 
the  Starling  and  English  Sparrow.  If  bluebirds  could  speak,  and  I'm) 
not  so  sure  they  can't,  I  feel  strongly  they  would  be  saying, 
"Please,  please,  FORGET-ME-NOT". 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  receiving  this  letter  have  not 
forgotten  the  plight  of  the  bluebird.  To  you  we  say  thank  you  for 
remembering  the  bluebird  and  renewing  your  membership  in  the  Ohio 
Bluebird  Society.  There  is  sill  so  much  to  be  accomplished.  And 
even  should  the  day  arrive  when  we  can  claim  victory  for  the 
bluebirds,  the  joys  that  bluebirding  provided  would  keep  me 
monitoring  bluebird  nestboxes  for  years  to  come. 

In  appreciation  for  your  commitment  to  bluebird  conservation 
we  are  sending  you  this  packet  of  seeds.  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
time  to  plant  them.  So  on  those  days  when  you  do  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  bluebird,  you  will  still  have  in  your  garden 
a  reminder  that  our  beautiful  bluebird  is  not  forgotten. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT 

Blue  Bird 

Myosotis  oblongata 


Doug  LeVasseur,  President 
Ohio  Bluebird  Society 
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Second-graders  from  the  Campbell  School  in  Dracut  showed  off  their  carpentry  skills  —  with  a  little  help  from  parents  and 
grandparents  —  on  Wednesday  in  constructing  these  birdhouses.  These  pupils  are  in  classes  taught  by  Roxanne  Pelosi  an 
-indra  Corrigan. 
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Mountain  bluebirds  are 
much  admired  for  their 
pleasant  warble  which  fills  | 
Canada's  farmlands. 
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Le  merle-bleu  azurd  est 
aimd  pour  le  gazouillis 
mdlodieux  qu’ilfait 
entendre  dans  les 
campagnes  canadiennes. 
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The  Blue  Bird  Lady 

Lillian  Lund  Files 

Lillian  is  a  member  of  the  Tri-State  I 
I  Bluebird  Society  and  has  had  Bluebirds 
on  her  property  (30  acres)  in  Tyngsboro 
'for  55  +  years.  In  1942  when  Bluebirds 
J  were  a  rarity  in  New  England,  folks  used 
to  flock  to  her  place  every  Spring  to  view 
these  winged  beauties. 

In  1979  she  attended  her  first  North  I 
American  Bluebird  Society  convention 
and  became  their  President  in  1984.  She’s 
past  president  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird| 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  Mass. 

|  Audubon  Society. 

She  has  given  over  400  lecture/slide  I 
|  programs  on  good  effective  Bluebird 
conservation  throughout  New  England 
and  is  “Trouble  Shooter”  for  our  area  of  I 
New  England.  She  keeps  “pediatrician  I 
hours”  as  she  gets  calls  anytime  between f 
5:30  a.m.  and  11:00  p.m.  in  early  spring 
on  bluebird  problems.  She  gives  many 
spring  tours  on  her  property  showing  how 
to  monitor  nesting  boxes  which  is  most 
important.  She  has  114  boxes  on  her  trail 
which  she  monitors  on  her  moped 
through  cemeteries,  golf  courses  andf 
farmlands. 

Bluebirds  are  in  great  need  of  human 
help.  Lillian  says,  “Bluebirders  feel  like 
one  of  the  CHOSEN  ONES  when  I 
fortunate  to  have  them  nest  on  their  own 
property  but  also  feel  like  the  Godparents 
to  all  Bluebirds  wherever  they  are  in 
giving  them  so  much  needed  loving 
attention.”  She  has  talked  with  experts 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  has 
appeared  on  four  television  programs  and 
been  written  up  in  numerous  periodicals. 


Mountain  Bluebird 

[Sialia  currucoides) 

The  mountain  bluebird  is  a  member  of 
the  thrush  family.  Its  lovely  cerulean  blue 
paints  the  mountains  and  fields  of  central 
and  western  Canada  in  spring  and  summer. 
During  the  colder  months  they  are  commonly  I 
found  in  Mexico  and  southern  Texas.  They  are  | 
distinguished  from  the  eastern  and  western 
bluebirds  by  a  paler  colour  and  by  the  lack  of 
any  reddish  brown  on  the  breast  of  the  male. 
Males  are  slightly  larger  than  a  house  sparrow 
and  are  predominantly  blue,  while  the  smaller  | 
females  are  smoky  gray  with  the  occasional 
blue  tinge.  Their  song  is  a  low  and  pleasant 
I  warble.  The  mountain  bluebirds  prefer  open 
country  and  the  edge  of  woodlands.  They  eat 
insects  and  small  fruits,  and  nest  in  natural 
cavities  in  trees,  abandoned  woodpecker 
holes,  rock  crevices  and  on  rural  buildings. 
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President's  Comment 

The  surveys  continue  to  trickle  in, 
1997  dues  are  arriving,  and  Ken  Olsen 
has  agreed  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at 
[Chapter  1776's  May  meeting.  Tip  of 
[the  hat  to  Marilyn  Goodrich  for  that  last 
bit  of  interesting  news. 

24  members  attended  the  General 
Membership  meeting  in  Chelmsford. 
[Another  GMM  is  scheduled  for  7:00 

p.m.,  Thursday,  March  13,  at  the 

I  Aldersgate  Methodist  Church  in 
|  Chelmsford.  The  guest  speaker  is  Lillian 
Lund-Files  known  locally  as  "the 
[  Bluebird  lady."  Her  one  hour  program 
is~caTTecT  "Bring  back  the  B lueblrds." 
I~ve~  heard  her  speak  before~and  think 

I  that  you  will  all  find  her  interesting  and 

the  program  informative.  You  may 
|  even  wish  to  join  her  campaign,  come 
and  find  out.  TFochures~wTIT  be~avail- 
able  atjtie  Feb.  Chapter  1  776  meeting. 
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TYNGSBO  ROUGH 
BIRD 

SOCIETY  ^Y) 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable.  Main  St. 
(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  will  be  collected  at  the 
March  meeting.  Single  is  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2  donation, 
Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  March  6th,  1997 
There  will  be  a  guest  speaker  for  this  first  meeting,  however  at 
the  time  I  went  to  press  the  details  were  not  finalized.  I  am  sure 
the  presentation  for  the  evening  will  be  outstanding.  If  your 
curiosity  gets  the  best  of  you,  call  Joan  Woodbury  at  1(603)  595- 
0544  or  Erin  Costello  at  649-6499.  They  should  be  able  to 
inform  you  of  the  speakers  identity  and  topic  by  the  last  week  in 
February. 
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Friday,  April  11,  1997 

Lillian  Lund  Files 

The  No.  Am.  Blue  Bird  Society 

Windswept  Acres 

Scribner  Hill 

Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lil: 

Thanks  to  for  sending  me  your  note  ...  I  have  passed  your  name 
on  to  Ray  David  of  Birdwatch  America.  Ray  from  time  to  time 
likes  to  have  speakers  during  his  events  and  I  can't  think  of 
anyone  better  than  you  to  represent  our  beloved  bluebirds. 

Please  stop  in  when  you  are  in  the  area  and  do  keep  in  touch. 

Have  a  great  day, 

Michael  M.  Dunn 
President  and  CEO 


102  Fisherville  Road  Concord  NH  03303-2086  800-252-5696  Fax  800-664-6998 


Promoting  the  importance 
of  regional  agriculture  &  the 
stewardship  of  natural 
resources  in  our  society. 
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Stonewall  Farm  Entering 
Third  Year  of  CSA  Project 

The  1997  Community  Supported  Agriculture 
J  (CSA)  project  is  underway  at  Stonewall  Farm  in 
Keene.  Those  interested  should  contact  the  farm 
to  receive  this  year's  prospectus.  A  total  of  33  shares 
will  be  offered  in  the  future  harvest  of  the  farm's 
1.5  acre  organic  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

CSA  refers  to  an  arrangement  where  consumers 
purchase  a  share  of  a  local  farm's  harvest  prior  to 
the  actual  growing  season.  In  return  for  the  up-front 
support,  the  shareholder  receives  a  weekly  supply 
of  same-day  fresh,  often  organic,  vegetables 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

"Community  Supported  Agriculture  is  one  way 
I  of  connecting  consumers  to  the  source  of  their  food 
...  the  land,"  says  Linda  Rubin,  Administrator  of 
the  CSA  and  herself  a  shareholder.  "Through  the 
CSA,  consumers  not  only  gain  peace  of  mind  re¬ 
garding  how  and  where  their  food  is  grown,  but 
they  are  also  supporting  local  agriculture  and  keep¬ 
ing  their  produce  dollars  in  the  community." 

CSA  has  its  roots  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  was 
developed  by  consumers  who  sought  a  more  di¬ 
rect  connection  to  their  food  supply,  to  the  land, 
I  and  to  their  agricultural  community.  There  are  cur¬ 
rently  more  than  1,000  CSA  projects  operating  in 
the  United  States  with  new  ones  starting  up  every 
I  growing  season. 

Stonewall  Farm  is  a  working  farm  and  not-for- 
profit  education  center.  Those  interested  in  the 
I  Stonewall  Farm  CSA  should  call  Linda  Rubin  at 
603-357-7278  ext  18. 


1997  WINTER/SPRING  PROGRAMS 


19  Saturday 

Bringing  Sack  the  Bluebirds  Slide  Show,  10:30  a.m.  -12  noon 

Join  Lilian  Files,  past  president  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Bluebird  Society,  as  she  presents  a  spectacular 
slide  show  on  these  endangered  symbols  of  beauty 
and  happiness.  Learn  how  we  can  all  help  join  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conservation  program.  $1  Suggested  Donation. 

19  Saturday  (Ages  12  &  up;  Limit:15) 

Bringing  Back  the  Bluebirds  Workshop,  12:30  p.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Learn  how  man-made  boxes  have  made  a  difference  in 
bringing  the  nomsdic,  Eastern  Bluebird  back  from  the 
brink  of  extinction.  Play  a  part  in  their  recovery  by 
building  a  bluebird  box  to  add  to  our  trail  and  one  to 
hang  in  your  own  yard.  Members  -  $13;  Non-members  -  $17. 
Registration  required  by  April  12. 


Birders  Watch  Bluebirds 

Ms.  Lillian  Files,  the  "Bluebird  Lady"  from  Tyngs borough, 
will  give  a  presentation  on  her  favorite  bird  at  the  Cub  Scout 
Birder  Pack  meeting  on  April  30.  Bring  the  family  to  the  show 
and  get  a  Daily  Field  Card  to  help  with  your  birding. 
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GRADE  ONE  BLUEBIRD  PROGRAM 
Lillian  Files,  “Bluebird  Lady 
Tuesday,  May  13,  1997 
Art  Room 
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Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 

(Route  1 13)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $5,  Family 
$8,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

April  3rd  LUDLOW  GRISCOM;  Dean  of  the  Bird  Watchers 
by  William  E.  Davis,  Jr.  (Author  will  have  books  available  at  the 
meeting).  Join  us  for  a  lively  evening  with  the  biographer  of  one 
of  North  America’s  most  influential  ornithologists,  Ludlow 
Griscom  (1890-1959).  Born  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
conservation  organizations  formed  to  protect  declining  bird 
populations,  Mr.  Griscom  helped  to  revolutionize  modern  bird 
watching.  He  believed  “one  need  not  shoot  a  bird  to  know  what 
it  was."  By  stressing  field  identification  with  binoculars,  he 
became  a  mentor  to  a  new  generation  of  birders,  including 
Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Mr.  Griscom  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Parker  River  and  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuges.  Author  William  E.  Davis  is  a  professor  in  the  Division  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  at  Boston  University. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible  cancellations 
due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia  Wilson,  Pres. 
(508)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at  1(603)  595-0544; 
Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (508)  448-2286;  or  Erin  Costello 
Publicity  at  (508)  649-6499. 
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North  American  Bluebird  Society,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  6295 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20916-6295 
(301)  384-2798 
Fax:  (301)  879-9650 
email:  nabluebird@look.net 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD 
SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 
(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $5, 

$8,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  o 
the  public. 

Thursday,  May  1st  Wlldf lowers  of  New  England  by  Jean 
Buermeyer  Jean  Buermeyer  of  Harvard  MA,  is  a  well  known 
photographer,  lecturer  and  teacher  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
many  journals  and  books.  Her  slide  presentation  will  feature 
many  wildflowers  found  in  New  England  showing  the  entire  plant 
and  its  habitat.  Jean  gives  the  common  name  and  interesting 
facts  about  each  flower  and  ends  her  program  with  musical 
background  to  her  favorite  flowers. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia 
Wilson,  Pres.  (508)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (508)  448-2286;  or 
Erin  Costello  Publicity  at  (508)  649-6499. 
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ATTENTION-  TRI-STATE  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY 


This  is  an 

INVITATION  TO  AFFILIATION!!! 

AT  A  RECENT  NABS  BOARD  MEETING  THE 
QUESTION  OF  INVITING  THE  NEW  BLUEBIRD 
SOCIETIES  TO  AFFILIATE  WITH  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY  WAS  DECIDED. 

DORENE  SCRIVEN  STATED  THAT  THE 
MINNESOTA  BLUEBIRD  RECOVERY 
COMMITTEE  HAS  VOTED  TO  AFFILIATE. 

THE  OHIO  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY  HAS  VOTED 
TO  AFFILIATE. 

PLEASE  CONSIDER  THE  INVITATION  TO  JOIN  IN  A 
MORE  FORMAL  PARTNERSHIP  -  BUILDING  ON 
THE  EXISTING  FRIENDSHIP  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS 
ENJOYED! 

THE  BLUEBIRDS  CAN  ONLY  BENEFIT!!! 


EYES  ON  OWLS 


For  openers,  Eyes  on  Owls  will  be  here 
from  1:00  pm  -  2:00  pm.  Marcia 
Wilson  does  a  program  called  Who’s 
Watching  You?”.  What  will  you  learn??? 
Well...  a  lot!!!  Marcia  and  her  husband 
(wildlife  photographer  Mark  Wilson) 

•  bring  with  them  5  live  owls,  that  you  can 
see  up  close  for  a  rare  educational  treat. 
They  teach  you  about  the  12  owls  of  New 
England.  Learn  about  their  habits,  habi¬ 
tats,  owl  calls,  how  you  can  protect  them 
and  how  to  find  owls  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Explore  how  an  owl  makes  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Which  owl  eats  skunks?  Do  owls 
see  in  the  dark?  How  do  they  fly  so  si¬ 
lently?  Come  and  join  the  fun  and  have 
a  chance  to  win  a  Raffle  Prize!!!  Eyes  on 
Owls  has  donated  an  18”  x  24”  fine  art 
print  of  a  Snowy  Owl  in  flight. 
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At  3:00  pm,  Lillian  Files  will  be  here 
at  The  Bird  House  to  talk  to  us 
about  her  program  Bring  Back  the 
Bluebirds.  Lillian  puts  on  a  fine  slide 
presentation  which  explains  the  Bluebird  s 
plight  and  good  effective  Bluebird 
conservation.  She  also  has  with  her  a  pair 
of  mounted  Bluebirds,  nest,  eggs,  nesting 
boxes,  books  and  pamphlets.  So  if  you 
have  any  interest  in  Bluebirds  at  all,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  stop  by  and  learn 
first  hand  from  a  Bluebird  expert.  Lillian 
is  a  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  and  theTyngsboro  Bird 
Society. 
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OPEN  HOUSE 

That’s  right,  we  are  planning  our  first 
Open  House.  MTien  will  it  be,  you 
ask?  May  4, 1997  from  10:00  am  to  3:00 
pm.  Come  and  join  the  fun  at  The  Bird 
House.  A  lot  is  going  on  here  that  day. 
We  will  have  a  tent  set  up  with  chairs. 
Food  and  beverages  will  be  available. 
Outside  displays  and  sale  items.  Bring 
the  kids,  learn  a  bundle  and  have  fun  in 
the  process.  What  exactly  is  going  on  at 
The  Bird  House??  Read  on... 


“YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  OUR  1ST  OPEN  HOUSE 
MA  Y  3RD  AND  4TH  FROM  10  AM  TO  5  PM.  ” 

See  “Eyes  on  Owls  ”  a  live  presentation  with  5  owls  Sunday  1  to  2  PM. 

Meet  Lillian  Files  of  the  North  American  Blue  Bird  Society.  She  will  share 
her  extensive  knowledge  and  answer  your  Blue  Bird  questions. 


THE 


OWLS 


ARE 


COMING... 

WHO? 
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ON  OWLS”  is 
to  The  Bird 
May  4,  1997, 
to  2  PM.  Learn 
owls  from 
Naturalist  Marcia 

Wilson  and  wild  life 
photographer  Mark 
Wilson.  Discover  just 
“Who’s  Watching  You”. 
The  12  owls  of  New 
England,  their  calls,  & 
How  to  find  them.  Don’t 
miss  your  chance  to  see  live 
owls  up  close  at  The  Bird 
House  May  4,  1997 


BLUE  BIRDS! 

BLUE  BIRDS! 

Leam  about  them  on 
May  4,  1997  at  The  Bird 
House  with  Lillian  Files 
past  president  of  the 
North  American  Blue 
Bird  Society.  Her 
knowledge  and 

enthusiasm  will 

overwhelm  you.  If 
you’ve  never  seen  a  Blue 
Bird,  always  wanted  to  know  about 
Blue  Birds  and  how  to  attract  them,  If 
you’ve  ever  had  a  question  about  Blue 
Birds  then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be 
at  the  Bird  House  on  Rt.  101  in 
Amherst  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  May 
1997.  Call  672-6377  for  details. 


Tues.  -  Sat  10  -  5:00  Sun.  12  -  5 


The  Bird  House 


Barnes  ft  Noble 


EVENTS 


235  Daniel  Webster  Highway  •  Nashua  •  New  Hampshire  •  03060  (603)  888-0533  Fax  (603)  888-8593 

Store  Hours  9:00  AM  -  1 1 :00  PM  Every  Day 

May  1997  Schedule  of  Events 


“THE  BLUEBIRD  LADY” 
LILLIAN  FILES 
Thursday,  May  8,  7:30  p.m. 

It’s  spring,  and  “The  Bluebird  Lady”, 
Lillian  Files,  will  be  visiting  with  a 
lively  presentation  (including  slides)  on 
bluebirds.  Her  pictures  are  breathtaking, 
and  her  knowledge  of  birds  encyclopedic. 
Please  join  us! 
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Sheehan 

Telegranm  Gazette  Staff 

PAXTON  —  Bluebirds  used  to  be 
more  common  than  robins.  Now 
most  people,  especially  those  under 
the  age  of  30,  have  never  seen  even 
one. 

Pesticides,  herbicides  and  the 
steady  disappearance  of  open  farm¬ 
land  played  major  roles  in  the  blue¬ 
bird’s  sharp  decline.  Against  those 
odds,  the  birds  are  making  a  come¬ 
back,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  ef¬ 
forts  of  dedicated  “bluebirders,” 
such  as  Lillian  Files  of  Tyngsboro. 

Files,  former  president  of  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society, 
tends  114  bluebird  nesting  boxes  and 
encourages  others  to  put  up  a  few  of 
their  own.  She  will  explain  how  to 
attract  the  beautiful  birds  to  your 
property  and  talk  about  their  de¬ 
cline  and  nascent  recovery  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  from  2  to  4  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Moore  State  Park,  off  Route  31. 

Bluebirds  began  dying  off  in  the 
1930s,  when  the  use  of  pesticides  be¬ 
came  widespread.  The  now-banned 
DDT  was  particularly  deadly  not 


only  for  insects,  but  for  the  blue¬ 
birds  that  fed  on  them. 

Herbicides,  so  casually  spread 
and  sprayed  over  many  lawns  and 
gardens  these  days,  also  can  affect 
bluebirds,  Files  said.  The  birds  can’t 
tell  whether  their  eight-legged  din¬ 
ner  has  just  crawled  through  a 
chemically  treated  lawn  or  golf 
green. 

“If  you  spray  lawns  and  trees,  the 
bluebirds  will  go  and  find  bugs  and 
feed  them  to  their  babies  and  the 
babies  die  within  about  two  hours,” 
Files  said.  “Maybe  the  mother  and 


father  will  live  because  they’re  big¬ 
ger  and  they  get  a  little  immune  to 
some  of  it.  But  the  baby  chicks  just 
can’t  survive.” 

Bluebirds  who  somehow  manage 
to  sidestep  the  pesticide  and  herbi¬ 
cide  hazard  face  yet  another,  albeit 
more  natural,  threat:  attacks  from 
sparrows  and  starlings. 

To  nest,  bluebirds  need  a  hol- 
lowed-out  cavity  such  as  an  aban¬ 
doned  woodpecker  hole  or  a  bird- 
house.  Those  also  are  prized  abodes 
for  sparrows  and  starlings,  aggres- 
sive  non-native  birds  that  force  blue¬ 


birds  out  of  nesting  sites,  often  kill- 1 
ing  them  and  their  babies  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  For  that  reason,  it  is  important  I 
to  monitor  nesting  boxes  regularly, 

After  the  program  Sunday,  which  I 
will  take  place  in  the  Schoolhouse 
building,  Files  will  lead  a  walk 
through  Moore  State  Park  to  identi¬ 
fy  good  locations  for  bluebird  hous¬ 
es  to  be  installed  next  spring.  The 
program  fee,  payable  at  the  door,  is 
$5  per  person,  with  a  maximum  of 
$10  per  family.  There  is  no  charge  for  [ 
members  of  The  Friends  of  Moore 
State  Park. 


Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Management 


While  here.-. 

You  can  enjoy  walking,  sitting,  picnics, 
boating  ana  napping.  Alcoholic  beverages  are 
prohibited  (unlike  in  Jennison's  day).  Off-road 
vehicles  are  not  allowed.  Pets  must  be  on 
leashes,  and  the  wildflowers  are  not  for  picking. 
The  park  is  open  from  10  A.M.  to  dusk  every  day| 

Why  Moore  State  Fark-7 

Paxton's  own  Major  Willard  Moore  led  the 
local  farmers  to  Cambridge  to  fight  the 
British.  At  Bunker  Hill  he  was  shot  during  the 
second  British  assault.  In  John  Trumbull's  "The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill"  Major  Moore  can  be  seen- 
but  he  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  figures  in  the 
painting.  The  painting  hangs  in  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The  friends  of  the  Mill  Village— 

/  s  a  non-profit  association  open  to  anyone 
who  shares  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauty 
and  historical  significance  of  Moore  State  Park. 
For  further  information  please  ask  the  park  staff. 
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“THE  MAD  BLUEBIRD” 

D.  When  this  photograph  appeared  on  the  coverl 
[  of  a  National  Geographic  brochure,  the  I 
organization  was  overwhelmed  with  calls  from  I 
people  wanting  to  know  where  to  find  it.  a| 
delightful  portrait  of  an  adult  male  Eastern  I 
bluebird  (Sialia  sialia),  perched  on  a  fencepost  andl 
looking  grumpy,  this  image  is  by  award-winning  I 
wildlife  photographer  Michael  L.  Smith.  Each 
photo  is  signed  by  Smith  and  framed  in  wood| 
under  Plexiglas®. 


i/'d 

carrier  t/i&  x/iy  o/i 
its;  />ac/i. 


Thoreau 


F.  The  “Bluebird  with  Attitude”  Suncatcher.  Bet  youi 

cant  look  at  him  and  not  smile!  This  irresistible  image, 


The  Mad  Bluebird 

by  Michael  L.  Smith  and  Glassmasters 

The  Mad  Bluebird  is  an  adult  male  Eastern 
Bluebird  (Sialia  Sialia)  which  nested  in  my 
backyard  for  about  two  seasons.  I  photo¬ 
graphed  him  and  his  mate  during  the  nest¬ 
ing  seasons  and  also  in  the  winter,  where 
they  and  their  offspring  used  the  nesting 
log  for  a  roost  at  night  to  keep  warm. 

The  photograph  first  appeared  on  the  cover  of  a  National  Geographic 
brochure  where  it  generated  such  interest  that,  to  date,  over  54,000 
custom  signed  prints  have  been  sold,  perhaps  making  The  Mad 
Bluebird  the  most  recognized  and  loved  bird  image  available  today. 

Now,  assisted  by  the  world  renowned  artistry  of  Glassmasters,  I  am 
happy  to  present  The  Mad  Bluebird  for  the  first  time  in  brilliant,  kiln- 
fired  stained  glass.  Painstakingly  produced  in  fadeless  enamels,  the 
image  that  has  captured  the  world  conveys  his  charming  expression 
from  the  real  world  of  “life  in  the  wild”  into  your  lives.  Enjoy! 


Michael  L.  Smith  is  an  internationally  known 
wildlife  photographer  residing  in  Maryland. 

His  works  are  routinely  published  and  displayed 
around  the  country. 


Dear  Aunt  Lillian: 
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Enclosed  is  the  story  Lauren  wrote 
about  visiting  you  and  the  blue  birds. 
She  wrote  it  at  school  in  September  of 
1997  when  she  was  in  grado  4. 
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Other  organizations  have  helped  the  bluebirds  as  well.  The  Tri- State  Bluebird  Society, 
based  in  Seekonk,  Massachusetts,  has  actively  promoted  the  installation  of  nesting  boxes  and 
other  efforts  to  help  bluebirds.  The  group  was  formed  in  early  1995  and  by  1996  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  no,  with  nesting  boxes  numbering  in  many  hundreds.  The  founder,  Hank 
Coleman  of  Rehoboth,  said  he  first  became  interested  in  bluebirds  when  he  visited  asri’s 
Caratunk  Refuge  in  Seekonk  in  the  mid-1980s.  “I  went  there  specifically  to  seek  bluebirds,” 
said  Coleman.  “I  had  heard  that  was  one  place  where  the  bluebirds  were  nesting,  and  once  I 
saw  them,  I  wanted  to  help  them.”  Coleman  sm-wp-mt*** 

now  has  60  boxes  on  his  own  property  and  has  l 

urged  the  addition  of  boxes  elsewhere,  partial- _ _ 'f  l/' 

larly  on  golf  courses. 

Perhaps  the  champion  “Bluebird  Man” 
of  the  area  at  present  is  Raymond  Marr,  Jr.,  of 
Pawtucket,  who  also  credits  Caratunk  Refuge 
with  sparking  his  involvement  with  the  birds. 

Marr  maintains  more  than  60  boxes,  some  along  V  •  •  fjfh 

b  A'/fr1  mm'  {8^|g%p ■<!>?!& .■ 

a  power-line  strip  in  Smithlield  and  North  T  lf|  |||| 

Smithfield  and  some  on  farms  and  yards.  In  iffl.  ^ 

1995,  he  had  bluebirds  in  every  box  but  one,  and  I 

about  half  of  the  boxes  produced  more  than  one  m  m  Ife 

brood.  Fledglings  totaled  more  than  300.  Marr’s  1  urn? 

numbers  also  went  down  in  1996,  when  30  boxes  were  occupied  and  183  youngsters  fledged. 

He,  too,  blamed  the  weather  of  the  previous  winter  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1996  for  the 

decrease.  And- 19*77  was- a  similar^eary-possibly-because-of  a  blizzard  that  stmckin  April,  after 

most  of  the  bluebirds  had  returned  to  Rhode  Island.  Marr  began  his  work  in  1990  at  the  age 

of  23  with  help  and  advice  from  asri  staff  members.  Going  into  1997,  his  boxes  had  totaled 

1,338  bluebird  successful  fledglings. 


Ray  Marr,  Jr.  tending 
bluebird  trail,  1997 
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Bubo,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  joins  naturalist  Marcia  Wilson  and 
photographer  Mark  Wilson  in  a  live  owl  program,  "Who’s  watching  You? 
Owls  of  New  England”. _ Photo  courtesy  of  Eyes  on  owls 


Woman  teaches  kids  to  give  a  hoot  about  nature 


By  BRIAN  ZUMBANO 
Sun  Staff 


LOWELL  —  It  is  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  teacher’s  worst 
nightmare:  trying  to  gain 
control  of  a  room  full  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  just  recently 
learned  the  art  of  owl  calling. 

Teachers  at  the  McAuliffe 
School  tried  frantically  to  do 
just  that  yesterday,  with  only 
marginal  success. 

When  the  teachers  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  rela¬ 
tive  calm,  pandemonium 
broke  loose  once  again.  The 
woman  in  th  e  front  of  the 
classroom  pulled  out  a  three- 
foot-tall  Green  Horned  Owl 
and  the  students  in  atten¬ 
dance  shrieked  with  delight. 

Regaining  order  in  the 
room  now  was  hopeless. 

The  woman  in  the  center 
of  all  this  chaos  was  natural¬ 
ist  and  Dunstable  resident 
Marcia  Wilson;  the  owl  was 
named  Bubo. 

The  presentation  was  part 
of  the  Eyes  On  Owls  pro¬ 
gram,  a  business  Wilson  43, 
and  her  husband  Mark  began 
two  years  ago  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  nature. 

“People  are  becoming  more 
disconnected  with  the  envi¬ 
ronment  these  days,”  Wilson 
said.  “We  want  people  to  gain 
a  respect  for  wildlife  and 
nature  in  general,  and  owls 
are  a  great  way  of  doing  that. 
I  haven’t  met  anyone  who 
doesn’t  like  owls.” 

Wilson’s  love  of  the  envi- 
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Fourth-grader  Melissa  Lach  makes  her  own  owl  call  as  Marcia  Wilson  of  Dunstable  shows  off  a  | 
pair  of  screech  owls  to  students  at  Lowell’s  McAuliffe  School  yesterday. 


SUN /MICHAEL  PIGEON 


ronment,  and  birds  in  particu¬ 
lar,  began  in  Norwell  when  she 
was  a  child.  At  age  6,  Wilson 
became  fascinated  with  the 
many  birds  attracted  by  her 
family’s  bird  feeders.  Her  par¬ 
ents,  both  involved  in  bird 
care,  fostered  her  interest. 
From  there,  it  was  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  Wilson  would 
devote  her  life  to  nature. 

Personal  history  probably 
would  have  bored  the  group  of 


about  50  student  at  McAuliffe. 

Instead,  Wilson  grabbed 
their  attention  with  a  less- 
sophisticated  method. 

“I  hoot  at  them,”  Wilson 
said. 

“Usually  when  I  go  into  a 
room  with  kids,  they’re  talking 
and  restless.  Rather  than  try 
to  talk  over  them,  I  just  let  out 
a  loud  hoot,”  she  said.  “That 
makes  them  quiet  down.” 

More  than  just  being  adept 


at  mimicking  the  sounds  of 
owls,  Wilson  has  30  years  of 
educational  and  field  work 
experience  with  animals  and 
the  environment. 

A  graduate  of  University  of 
Massachusetts-Boston,  Wilson 
has  worked  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Audubon  Society.  She 
was  the  seventh  female  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Har- 
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Marcia  Wilson  of  Dunstable  shows  off  Bubo, 
the  Green  Horned  Owl,  to  students  at 
Lowell’s  McAuliffe  School,  sun /michael pigeon 


vard  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  and  began  her  own  tour  of  the 
|  environment  on  Nantucket  Island,  i 
<  But  she  says  nothing  beats  teaching  kids. 

“It’s  definitely  the  most  rewarding  thing  I’ve  ever  done,”  Wilson 
said.  “I  feel  like  I  expose  people  to  something  they  might  not  be 
exposed  to  otherwise.  Maybe  after  they  learn  more  about  owls, 
they  will  connect  that  knowledge  to  the  rest  of  nature  and  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  environment.” 

Her  love  of  nature  also  landed  Wilson  a  husband.  While  she  was  | 
working  in  Nantucket,  Mark  Wilson,  a  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Lowell  graduate,  came  to  photograph  birds  on  the  island. 
Coincidentally,  they  were  the  same  birds  Marcia  Litchfield  was 
I  researching. 

I  The  presentation  at  McAuliffe  came  to  an  end  but  Wilson  found 
Iherself  surrounded  with  children  bombarding  her  with  questions 
labout  owls. 

Wilson  gladly  responded  to  the  many  inquiries.  Then  she 
jacked  up  and  left,  leaving  McAuliffe  teachers  to  deal  with  a 
rooms  full  of  hootim^ kids. 


Nashua  River  Watershed  Association 
1997  Fall  Natural  History  Programs 

Join  the  NRWA  for  a  series  of  exciting  fall  programs  celebrating  our 
regional  natural  history. 


'Nashua  River  Watershed  Association1 

U 

592  Main  Street 

Groton,  Massachusetts  01450-1229 
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BLUEBIRD’S  COLOR 

ong  ago,  the  bluebird  had  dull 
brown  feathers.  One 


spring  morn¬ 
ing  it  looked  at  the  sky  and  it  looked 
at  the  lake  nearby.  Its  heart  rejoiced 
to  see  that  shining  blue.  “O,  that  my 
coat  could  be  so  lovely,”  it  sighed. r 
Ra-wen-io,  the  Creator,  heard  this 
and  said,  “Listen:  Every  day  for  four 
days  dive  into  the  lake,  then  fly  to  a 
high  branch,  saying,  i  am  touched  by 
the  brush  that  colored  the  sky.’” 

The  fourth  morning,  still  seeing  no 
change  in  its  feathers,  the  little  bird 
dove  in  extra  deep,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  surface,  it  had  to  catch  its 
breath  on  the  red  clay  bank  before 
flying  to  the  branch.  There,  it  saw 

l  il  » 

that  its  feathers  had  become  bright 
blue,  all  except  for  the  spot  on  its 
breast  where  it  touched  the  bank.  “It 
is  well,”  said  Ra-wen-io,  “you  have 
the  magic  of  the  sky  on  your  wings, 
and  the  touch  of  earth  on  your  breast. 
In  you  the  sky-world  and  earth-world 
meet.”  And  from  then  on  the  blue¬ 
bird  has  sung  its  thanks  in  its  sweet, 
sweet  voice. 

—  a  Seneca  folktale 


BLUEBIRDS 
IN  NEST 
PUPPET 
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TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD  , '  \ 

SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  September  4th,  1997.  DUCK  HUNTING  ISN’T  JUST 
SHOOTING  DUCKS  by  Bill  Carney  Bill  Carney  of  Bow,  New 
Hampshire  is  a  photographer  and  writer  for  many  sportsman’s 
magazines  including  Ducks  Unlimited.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Outdoor  Writer’s  of  America.  This  lecture/slide  program  on 
waterfowl  includes  calls,  blinds  and  the  building  of  duck  boxes. 


TYNGSBOROUGH 

BIRD 

SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  6th,  1997  POTPOURRI  by  Club  Members 
and  Friends.  Help  us  celebrate  our  annual  potpourri  meeting  by 
bringing  up  to  20  slides  or  prints,  poetry,  articles,  information, 
etc.  to  share  with  us  on  any  nature  oriented  subject.  Please 
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attend! 


P.O.  BOX  794  •  RONAN,  MT  •  59864 


FLEDGING  RESULTS 


FROM  PREVIOUS  YEARS 
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Walter  &  Jean  Chaston 
BAT  HOUSES  -  BIRD  HOUSES  ■  FEEDERS 
0.  Box  844  -  E.  Wareham,  MA  02538 
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Bluebird  Family  w  / /\ pple  Blossom 

Songbirds  are  one  of  natures  gifts  — 
charming,  delicate  and  lively  little 
creatures  that  brighten  our  days  with 
song  and  color.  Adaruris  master  artisans 
created  these  beautiful  songbirds  of 
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LILLIAN  LUND-FILES 
Windswept  Acres 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 
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LILLIAN  FILES 

106  Scribner  Rd,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


LILLIAN  FILES 

106  Scribner  Rd,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


LILLIAN  FILES 

106  Scribner  Rd,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


LILLIAN  FILES 

106  Scribner  Rd,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 
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fm  the  hneakfoat! 


We  had  a  vesty  nice  time ,  aa 
atwaya! 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


1998  PROGRAMS 


Meetings  held  at  Dunstable  Congregational  Church  (Route  1 13) 
First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm 

Dues:  Single  $7.00,  Family  $10.00 
Guests  $2.00  donation,  Students  free 


Mar.  5  ARCTIC  SUMMER:  SO  MUCH  LIGHT,  SO  LITTLE  TIME  by  MARK  and  MARCIA  WILSON 

Join  this  energetic  couple  on  an  adventure  of  a  lifetime.  Travel  via  a  two-projector  slide  show  with  Mark  and  Marcia  to  a 
remote  Canadian  island,  where  a  frenzy  of  courting  and  nesting  birds  is  highlighted  by  24-hour  sunlight.  Witness 
intimate  views  of  peregrine  falcons,  yellow-billed  loons,  buff-breasted  sandpipers,  snowy  owls,  king  eiders,  lemmings 
and  musk  oxen.  Marcia  and  Mark  are  a  well-known  team  that  share  their  excitement  for  natural  history  through  writing, 
photography  and  lecturing.  Mark  writes  the  Boston  Globe’s  Backyard  Birder  column. 

Apr.  2  CANOEING  THE  ALLAGASH  RIVER  by  REBECCA  SUOMALA 

Rebecca  Suomala,  of  Mont  Vernon,  NH,  is  an  avid  photographer  of  plants,  animals,  birds,  and  scenery.  She  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  lower  48  states  and  is  an  active  birder  and  naturalist.  Join  Becky  and  her  husband  Mark  on 
their  65  mile  canoe  trip  down  northern  Maine’s  Allagash  River.  Moose,  deer,  eagles,  and  loons  are  among  the 
highlights  of  this  wildlife  journey. 


May  7 

l!S» 


NEW  ENGLAND:  A  NATURALIST’S  MECCA  by  PETER  ALDEN 

Peter  Alden,  a  noted  natural  history  tour  leader,  is  also  principal  author  of  the  just  released  field  guide  series  for  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  These  guides  include  New  England,  California,  Florida,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  African 
wildlife.  Peter's  lively  slide  program  will  give  a  visual  overview  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  New  England.  He  will  also 
discuss  exciting  ways  that  both  children  and  adults  can  keep  track  of  flora  and  fauna  in  their  home  towns  via 
competitive  nature  forays  and  town  biological  inventories.  His  Field  Guide  to  New  England,  which  includes  1500  color 
photos,  will  be  available  at  20%  discount,  along  with  his  other  books. 


Sept.  3  THE  LURE  OF  THE  TROPICAL  RAIN  FOREST  by  ALVAH  SANBORN 

Alvah  Sanborn  studied  ornithology  at  Cornell  University  and  was  director  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary  in 
Lenox,  MA.  Based  on  nine  visits  to  the  Neotropics,  this  slide  program  illustrates  the  dynamics  of  the  tropical  rain 
forest.  Join  a  field  trip  along  a  trail  in  Corcovado  National  Park,  Costa  Rica,  a  wet  cloud  forest  of  Monteverde,  and  then 
a  visit  to  the  Asa  Wright  Nature  Center  in  Trinidad  to  see  howler  monkeys,  poison  arrow  frogs,  a  two-toed  sloth,  tegu 
lizards,  and  exotic  birds  like  jacamars,  toucans,  quetzal,  and  tanagers  to  name  a  few.  Learn  about  the  fascinating 
symbiotic  relationships  between  plants,  insects,  animals,  and  birds. 

Oct.  1  BACKYARD  BIRD  FEEDING  and  HAND-FEEDING  WILD  BIRDS  by  HUGH  WIBERG 

Hugh  Wiberg,  author,  columnist,  photographer,  talk  radio  guest  and  giant  pumpkin  grower,  will  present  a  two-part 
program  with  the  focus  on  feeding  backyard  birds.  This  author  of  Hand-Feeding  Wild  Birds  will  also  discuss  the  joys  of 
having  a  feathered  friend  eating  out  of  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Learn  how  time  of  year,  weather  conditions,  and  best 
foods  influence  feeding  behavior  and  discover  what  it  really  means  to  “eat  like  a  bird.”  His  book  will  be  available. 


Nov.  5  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  BIRDS  by  WALTER  and  JEAN  CHASTON 

Walter  and  Jean  Chaston  of  E.  Wareham,  MA,  promise  an  unusual  program  focusing  on  how  to  attract  more  birds  to 
your  backyard.  They  have  crafted  bird  houses,  bat  houses  and  feeders,  all  of  which  are  attractive  and  easy  to  clean, 
while  paying  special  attention  to  proper  drainage,  measurements,  and  ventilation.  If  you  are  looking  for  unusual  gifts 
for  the  birders  on  your  holiday  list,  be  sure  to  bring  your  checkbook  as  the  Chastons  will  be  selling  a  variety  of  feeders,  * 
houses  and  bird  related  items.  Our  bird  club  will  benefit  by  receiving  a  percentage  of  these  sales. 

A 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  OR  POSSIBLE  CANCELLATIONS  DUE  TO  INCLEMENT  WEATHER, 

KINDLY  CONTACT: 


MARCIA  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  (978)  649-6760  JOAN  WOODBURY,  PROGRAMS  (603)595-0544 
JOANDUPREY,  TREASURER  (978)448-2286  ERIN  COSTELLO,  PUBLICITY  (978)649-6499 


North  American  Bluebird  Society 
P.  O.  Box  74 
Darlington,  WI  53530 
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In  order  to  make  nest  boxes  readily  available  to  bluebirders,  NABS  has  Larry  Zeleny  continued  to  be  our  “bluebird  guru”  as  he  monitored  his 

used  a  number  of  suppliers.  Veteran  bluebirder  Orville  Rowe  of  Elkhart,  60+  nest  box  trail  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
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tde  Seauti^ui  wdite  denona  erne  ra/u. 
&teot  decoming  extinct,  and 


tde  demand  pvt  aigxettec,  £on  millineng  ftun/tocec  ic  'lec/tonoi&ie  (on.  tde 
daugdtei  o(  tdece  (eatdened  innocentc  and  tde  eonceguent  deatd  o(  tde 


nectUngc 


*}  pledge  nufcctfr  not  to  utcan  any  cued  dodge  o(  enuettg  ao 
ox  tde  /damage  o(  amp  mJtd  dind.  and  tdat  *)  unit  ace  ait 
in/tuence  to  nectiain  otdeno  from  doing  Co. 

Signed _ 


When  Nature  made  the  bluebird  she  wished 
to  propitiate  both  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  she 
gaye  him  the  color  of  the  one  on  his  back  and 
the  hue  of  the  other  on  his  breast,  and  ordained 
tnat  his  appearance  in  spring  should  denote  that 
the  strife  and  war  between  these  two  elements 
was  at  an  end.  He  is  the  peace-harbinger;  in 
im  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  strike  hands  and 
are  fast  friends.  He  means  the  furrow  and  he 
means  the  warmth  ;  he  means  all  the  soft,  wooing 
influences  of  the  spring  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
retreating  footsteps  of  winter  on  the  other. 

John  Burroughs,  Wake-Robin. 


and  Sympathy 


Tea 


at  the 


Concord  Museum 


Finally,  on  March  31,  you  are  transported  to  the  parlor  of  Harriet  Hemenway  where  you  will  join 
this  wealthy  Bostonian  and  her  cousin  Minna  Hall  in  the  year  1896.  Your  hostesses  have  gathered 
you  here  because  they  are  most  UNsympathetic  to  your  taste  in  headgear.  As  you  sip  your  tea,  you 
will  be  reminded  that  those  lovely  plumes  decorating  your  hat  have  been  responsible  for  the  sense¬ 
less  slaughter  of  thousands  of  birds.  No  feather  in  your  cap — you  have  participated  in  the  founding 
of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society! 


(Cape  Ann  Chapter 

laughters  nf  tlje  American  Heuulutinn 

rt-' 7^-  yi^-C^.-Ly  Jsi.o' 

,  {TVlS 


?tt«s 


««.•£ 


©augfjter*  of  t&e  8merttan  3ReboIutton 

&lb  Contorb  Chapter 

1-070-MA 

P.O.  Box  233,  Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


Julia  R.  Eacott,  Regent 
65  Charter  Road 
Acton,  MA  01720 


January  5,  1998 


Lillian  Lund  Files 
Windswept  Acres 
106  Scribner  Hill  Road 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lillian, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  you  on  winning  the  prestigious  Conservation 
Award  from  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  We  will  be  presenting  this 
award  to  you  from  the  Old  Concord  Chapter  at  our  regular  chapter  meeting  on  February  12,  1998.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christian’s  Parish  Hall,  located  on  Church  Street  in  West 
Concord.  We  will  begin  the  evening  at  7:30  PM  with  a  short  business  meeting  and  then  present  you  with 
your  award.  A  program  titled  Archeological  Digs  on  Ellis  Island  by  Tanya  Largy  will  follow  the  meeting 
and  presentation.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  along  a  family  member  or  friend  to  share  in  your 
joy  with  being  presented  with  this  award. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  confirmation  letter  that  I  received  from  the  Committee  Chairman, 
Shirley  A.  Carman.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  just  let  you  know  that  I  received  your  name  and 
recommendation  from  Susan  Holden,  Cape  Ann  Chapter,  NSDAR. 

Our  Chapter  looks  forward  to  presenting  you  with  this  award  on  February  12. 

Sincerely, 


Julie  Eacott,  Regent 

Old  Concord  Chapter,  NSDAR 


Mrs.  Charles  Keil  Kemper,  President  General 


CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE— Mrs.  Burton  J.  Carman,  National  Chairman ,  4263  Western  Turnpike,  Altamont,  NY  12009-5417 


December  31,1 997 

Mrs.  Lawrence  T  Eacott 
65  Charter  Road 
Acton,  MA  01720 

Dear  Mrs  Eacott  and  members  of  Old  Concord  Chapter: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  approve  the  NSDAR  Conservation  Medal  for  Lillian  Files. 

For  over  50  years  Lillian  has  been  interested  in  bluebirds  and  the  resurgence  of  the  species 
in  the  great  Northeast  must  owe  some  of  that  comeback  to  her  She  is  a  true  champion  of 
bluebird  conservation,  giving  literally  hundreds  of  bluebird  slide  presentations,  appearing  before 
the  public  and  on  television  and  answering  phone  and  written  queries.  She  has  assisted  in  setting 
up  bluebird  trails  and  manages  her  own  extensive  bluebird  trail 

State  ornithologist  Bradford  Blodget  has  written  that  he  has  heard  the  slogan,  “Bring  a 
little  happiness  to  your  life  .  .  bring  back  the  bluebirds,”  and  Lillian  in  her  educational  efforts  to 
show  people  how  to  attract  bluebirds  has  indeed  brought  happiness  to  many,  many  people 

Congratulations  on  this  wonderful  recommendation. 

You  may  order  a  Conservation  Certificate  from  the  Office  of  Committees  NSDAR  The 
cost  is  $4  00  with  a  check  payable  to  the  Treasurer  General,  NSDAR. 

J  E.  Caldwell  Jewelers  has  been  notified  and  you  should  receive  the  medal  They  will  bill 
you  direct  for  $35  00  phis  $4  00  for  postage  and  handling  Both  the  certificate  and  medal  are 


Please  send  to  me  medal  presentation  publicity,  news  articles  and/or  pictures  Thank  you 


7. 


Shirley  A  Carman 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


£  C  -  Z-4  Jr  4  a  Z  ■>  f~t  /« 


W 


Division  off 
Fisheries  A' Wildlife 


Wayne  F.  MacCallum,  Director 


13  November  1997 


Julie  Eacott 
65  Charter  Rd. 

Acton,  MA  01720 

Dear  Ms.  Eacott: 

Lilian  Files  asked  me  if  I  would  serve  as  a  character 
reference  for  her  and  I  agreed  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Long  active  in  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  Lilian  truly 
deserves  the  nickname  of  "the  bluebird  lady"  [of  eastern  North 
America].  The  best  word  I  can  think  of  to  describe  Lilian  is, 
"indefatigable"  and  she  is  a  bundle  of  energy  when  it  comes  to 
promoting  the  management  needs  of  Eastern  Bluebirds.  She  has  been 
very  supportive  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  my  agency  to  restore 
bluebirds  in  Massachusetts. 


When  I  first  became  the  state's  ornithologist  in  1977,  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  started  hearing  the  name  "Lilian  Lund  Files" 
mentioned  to  me,  even  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  her,  Lilian  assisted 
me  with  setting  up  a  moderate-sized  bluebird  trail  at  High  Ridge 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Gardner  and  Westminster.  She  is  on  the 
road  constantly,  not  only  managing  her  own  extensive  bluebird 
trail,  but  teaching  others — based  on  sound  management  practices — 
how  to  "grow"  bluebirds.  She  has  given  hundreds  of  talks  to  every 
imaginable  organization.  This  is  good  evidence  that  bluebirds  are 
a  nearly  universally  beloved  bird.  In  her  work,  she  has  become  an 
expert  on  the  bluebird  and  has  materially  helped  restore 
populations  of  bluebirds  throughout  the  Northeast  by  showing  people 
how  to  establish  bluebird  trails  and  generally  educating  people 
about  these  wonderful  birds. 


A  slogan  I  have  heard  says,  "Bring  a  little  happiness  to  your 
life... bring  back  the  bluebirds!"  And  Lilian,  in  her  educational 
efforts  to  show  people  how  to  attract  bluebirds,  has  indeed  brought 
happiness  to  many,  many  people. 

Sincerely, 

Bradford  G.  Blodget 

State  Ornithologist 


Natural  Heritage  &  Endangered  Species  Program 

Route  135,  Westborough,  MA  01581  Tel:  (508)  792-7270  x  200  Fax:  (508)  792-7275 
An  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife  &  Environmental  Law  Enforcement 
http://www.state.ma.us/dfwele 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Center  for  Biological  Conservation 
208  South  Great  Road 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 
(781)  259-9500 


November  25, 1997 


Julie  Eacott 
65  Charter  Road 
Acton,  MA  01720 

Dear  Ms.  Eacott, 

Lillian  Files  of  Tyngsboro  recently  mentioned  to  me  that  she  is  being  considered  as 
a  recipient  for  an  award  from  your  organization.  I  am  writing  in  support  of  this  proposal; 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving  to  receive  such  an  honor. 

I  first  heard  of  Lillian  Files  while  I  was  still  in  high  school  in  the  1960’s,  and  first 
made  her  personal  acquaintance  some  time  in  the  1970’s  when  she  was  a  speaker  at  a 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  event.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  talking  about  bluebirds! 
Since  then  I  have  had  various  associations  with  her  and  have  long  enjoyed  following  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  bluebird  conservation  and  the  popularization  of  the  species  with  the 
general  public. 

A  true  champion  of  bluebird  conservation,  Lillian  has  maintained  bluebird  boxes  on 
her  property  for  over  50  years.  In  fact,  during  the  extensive  period  when  bluebirds  were 
scarce  in  New  England,  birders  from  far  and  wide  would  often  visit  her  property  to  see  the 
birds  on  her  own  30  acres  of  land  in  Tyngsboro.  Since  then,  she  has  immersed  herself  in 
bluebird  conservation  activities! 

After  first  attending  a  North  American  Bluebird  Society  meeting  in  1979,  she 
eventually  joined  the  society’s  board  of  directors  and  served  as  president  in  1984.  In 
addition  to  her  continued  support  of  the  Bluebird  Society,  Lillian  has  also  served  as 
President  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  for  many  years. 

Lillian  has  given  literally  hundreds  of  bluebird  slide  presentations,  including  at 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society’s  statewide  Birder’s  Meetings.  Besides  making  public 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


and  television  appearances,  she  also  receives  numerous  phone  calls  and  answers  many 
written  requests  from  people  seeking  information  about  bluebirds.  Indeed,  she  truly 
deserves  the  title,  “The  Bluebird  Lady.” 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I  wish  to  reiterate  again  what  a  fine  choice  Lillian 
Files  would  be  for  the  award  for  which  she  is  being  considered.  I  extend  to  her  my 
congratulations  for  an  award  well  deserved. 


SC/p.  a. 

Wayne  R.  Petersen 
Field  Ornithologist 


cc:  Lillian  Files 
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DAR  recognizes  ‘Bluebird  Lady’ 


The  Old  Concord  Chapter  of 
the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  (NSDAR)  has  awarded  its 
1997/98  Conservation  Medal  to 
Lillian  Lund  Files,  of  Scribner 
Hills,  Tyngsboro,  for  her  years  of 
dedication  to  the  survival  of  the 
North  American  Bluebird.  Files, 
’"The  Bluebird  Lady,"  is  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  North  American  Blue 
Bird  Society  and  the  Tyngsboro 
Bird  Society. 

I  According  to  Files,  the  once 
plentiful  bluebird  population 
may  have  fallen  as  much  as  90 
percent  as  a  result  of  land  devel¬ 
opment  that  destroys  their  natur¬ 
al  habitat,  competition  from  star¬ 
lings  and  house  sparrows,  and 
the  widespread  use  of  pesticides. 

To  help  reverse  this  trend,  Files 
land  others  have  worked  to  create 
and  monitor  bluebird  "trails,"  by 
building  and  placing  nesting 
boxes  designed  especially  for 
Ibluebirds.  Every  spring  she  and 
other  bird  lovers  dedicate  their 
time  to  preparing  the  boxes  and 
monitoring  the  nesting  activities 
by  bicycling  or  walking  the  trails. 

According  to  Files,  "Bluebird 
population  has  increased  dra¬ 
matically  along  the  routes  of  vir¬ 
tually  all  bluebird  trails  that  have 
operated  successfully  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  However,  the  overall 
impact  of  the  trails  has  probably 
been  small,  because  so  far  there 
are  only  a  relatively  few  trails." 

Files  speaks  passionately  about 
her  work  to  bring  back  the  blue¬ 
birds  and  encourages  all  bird 
lovers  to  get  involved.  In  a 
brochure  published  by  her  orga- 


COURTESY  PHOTO 


Lillian  Lund  Files  accepts  the  Conservation  Medal  from  DAR  regent  Julia  Eacott. 


nization,  she  describes  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  having  nesting  bluebirds 
on  your  own  property.  She  points 
out  that  bluebirds  have  always 
been  a  symbol  of  hope  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  quotes  from  Thoreau: 

"Measure  your  health  by  your 
sympathy  with  morning  and 
spring.  If  there  is  no  response  in 
you  to  the  awakening  of  nature, 
if  the  prospect  of  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  walk  does  not  banish  sleep,  if 
the  warble  of  the  first  bluebird 
does  not  thrill  you  —  know  that 
the  morning  and  spring  of  your 
life  are  past.  Thus  may  you  feel 
your  pulse." 

Bluebirds  begin  searching  for 
suitable  nesting  areas  in  March 


and  April  and  begin  nesting  and 
egg-laying  in  May.  So  now  is  a 
good  time  to  go  out  and  see 
some  of  the  work  Files  has 
accomplished  and  to  consider 
building  your  own  bluebird 
trail.  For  information  about  the 
existing  bluebird  trails  you 
might  be  able  to  visit,  for  a 
detailed  brochure  on  how  to 
build  your  own  bluebird  houses 
and  trails,  or  on  how  to  join  the 
Bluebird  Society,  Files  can  be 
contacted  at  978-692-2520. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  an  organization 
supporting  patriotism,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  history.  Information: 
978-263-0065. 


Sialia  sialis 

The  bluebird,  a  member  of  the  thrush  family,  is  one  of  the  best -loved 
songbirds  of  North  America  because  of  its  cheerful  colors  and  happy  warbling 
song.  The  feathers  on  the  bird’s  upperparts  are  bright,  clear  blue,  while  the 
chest  is  burnt  orange  and  the  belly  is  grayish- white. 

This  delightful  little  bird  is  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  for  it  feeds  on  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  other  harmful  insects.  In  the  autumn,  it  also  eats 
berries,  seeds  and  fruit. 

The  adult  bluebird  is  six  to  seven  inches  long.  Two  or  three  times  a  year,  the 
female  lays  three  to  seven  pale  blue  or  whitish  eggs.  The  young  birds  are  dark 
at  first,  but  their  characteristic  blue  feathers  soon  appear. 

The  bluebird  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America,  as  far  west  as  the 
Great  Plains  in  the  U.S.  and  Saskatchewan  in  Canada.  A  similar  species  (Sialia 
mexicana)  is  found  in  western  North  America, 


March  22,  1998 


Dear  Mrs.  Files, 

I  stopped  in  several  times  to  speak  to  you  about  possibly  coming  to  our  pre-school  to  talk 
about  birds  but  no  one  appeared  to  be  at  home  and  I  cannot  find  your  phone  number 
listed.  I  understand  you  enjoy  speaking  about  the  various  birds  and  that  you  do  a 
wonderful  job! 


Would  you  please  contact  me  at  649-2496  as  soon  as  possible  to  speak  with  me  about 
this?  I  am  currently  President  of  Dunstable  Pre-School  and  we  felt  this  would  be  a  very 
appropriate  subject  with  Spring  fast  approaching  and  we  need  to  schedule  this  very  soon 
to  fit  into  our  calendar  of  events. . 


Please  call  me  as  soon  as  possible  and  if  I  am  not  available,  please  leave  a  message  on 
my  answering  machine  either  saying  you  will  call  again  or  leaving  your  phone  number  so 
I  may  get  back  to  you. 


Thank  you  for  your 


time  and  consideration. 


Joan  R.  Field,  President 
Dunstable  Pre-School 


-dt. 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD 
SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
March  5,  1998  ARCTIC  SUMMER:  So  Much  Light,  So  Little 
Time  by  Mark  and  Marcia  Wilson  Join  this  energetic  couple 
on  an  adventure  of  a  lifetime.  Travel  via  a  two-projector  slide 
show  with  Mark  and  Marcia  to  a  remote  Canadian  Island,  where 
a  frenzy  of  courting  and  nesting  birds  is  highlighted  by  24-hour 
sunlight.  Witness  intimate  views  of  peregrine  falcons,  yellow¬ 
billed  loons,  buff-breasted  sandpipers,  snowy  owls,  king  elders, 
lemmings  and  musk  oxen.  Marcia  and  Mark  are  a  well-known 
team  that  share  their  excitement  for  natural  history  through 
writing,  photography  and  lecturing.  Mark  writes  the  Boston 
Globe's  Backyard  Birder  Column. 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 

(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
$10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  foj 
the  public. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia 
Wilson,  Pres.  (978)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or 
Erin  Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 
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The  Environment  Class 

Newton  South  High  School 
140  Brandeis  Road 

Newton,  M A  02159  Tel  (617) 


552-7530 


27  April,  1998 


Lillian  Lund  Files 
Scribner  Hill  Road 
Tyngsborough ,  Mass. 

Dear  Lillian, 


Many  thanks  for  your  talk  on  bluebird  restoration.  We  were 
informed  and  entertained;  we  were  also  reminded  of  the  impact 
one  person  can  have  in  the  fight  to  save  and  restore  the  environment. 
Hopefully  we  j  too,  will  find  our  "bluebird  of  happiness"  through 
work  such  as  yours!  Thanks  again! 


Sincerely , 


Racirye-I  Abramovi'fe 
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J.  Mazur 

1006  E.  Manitoba  St. 
Milwaukee,  W1 
53207-2445 


235  Daniel  Webster  Highway  •  Nashua  •  New  Hampshire  •  03060 
Telephone  (603)  888-0533  Fax  (603)  888-8593  Store  Hours  9:00  AM  -  1 1:00  PM 

MAY  1998 


Friday,  May  29 
7:30  P.M. 


“The  Bluebird  Lady” 
and  Peterson’s  Birdwatching  Guides 
Host  a  Slide  show,  Talk  and  Raffle 


Lillian  Lund  Files,  the  “Bluebird  Lady”, 
is  visiting  with  her  talk  and  slide  show  as 
part  of  our  Peterson  Field  Guides  bird¬ 
watching  event.  Her  presentation  is 
lively,  the  slide  show  wonderful  -  and 
Peterson’s  has  provided  great  gifts  to  be 
raffled  off  at  the  event.  The  Nashaway 
Chapter  of  the  Audubon  Society  will 
have  representatives  on  hand  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  programs. 
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-MASS  AC  1 1  US  KTTS  AL’DUMON  SOCIKTY  S 
II  1C  LI’S  'I'O  IMHO  STUDY  . 


This  little  book  1ms  bet'll  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
,vith  the  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  may  prove  of  use  to  teachers  and 
elp  them  to  take  up  the  study  of  birds  in  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  Bird 
ay  maj  be  combined  with  Arbor  Day,  appropriate  exercises  being  held  for  each. 

For  Bird  Day  programmes  see  the  “Bird  Day  Numbers”  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  the  years  ISO'),  1800,  1807  and  1808. 

1898. 

EARLY  SPRING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 

March  18, 1S5S.  How  much  more  habitable  a  few  birds  make  the  fields  !  At 
the  end  of  the  winter,  when  the  fields  are  bare  and  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  withered  vegetation,  our  life  seems  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 
But  let  a  bluebird  come  and  warble  over  them,  and  what  a  change  !  1  he  note  of 

the  first  bluebird  in  the  air  answers  to  the  purling  rill  of  melted  snow  benpath. 

It  is  evidently  soft  and  soothing,  and,  as  surely  as  the  thermometer,  indicates  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  the  accent  of  the  south  wind,  its  vernacular.  It  is 

modulated  by  the  south  wind. 

The  song  sparrow  is  more  sprightly,  mingling  its  notes  with  the  rustling 
of  the  brush  along  the  water  sides,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  terrene  than 
the  bluebird.  The  first  woodpecker  (flicker)  comes  screaming  into  the  empty 

The  colors  are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  bluebird  —  the  brown  breast, 
the  black  head,  the  white  neck  streaked  with  black,  the  dark  brown  wings, 
the  under  parts  white.  These  may  be  illustrated  by  the  colored  papers.  The 

robin  is  a  little  larger  than  the  bluebird. 

Some  of  the  habits  are  within  the  limit  of  common  observation,— very  early 
in  the  morning  we  hear  his  cheery  song  as  he  welcomes  the  opening  day.  After 
his  song  he  is  ready  for  the  insects  and  grubs  which  have  been  busy  during  the 
night  and  have  not  gone  back  into  the  ground.  The  robin  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  birds  to  man  because  he  eats  such  a  large  number  of  insects. 

After  a  rain  on  mild  days  the  robins  may  be  watched  as  they  run  and  hop 
along  on  the  ground,  holding  their  heads  up  as  they  listen  for  the  movement  of 
the  earthworms,  then  quickly  drive  the  sharp  bills  into  the  earth  to  pull  up  the 
worms. 

The  blackbirds  will  come  early  in  the  spring.  The  crow  blackbird,  or  purple 
grackle,  is  glossy  black,  with  a  purple  reflection  on  the  wings  and  tail.  These 
birds  come  in  flocks  and  make  a  noisy  chattering  among  the  bushes.  Among! 
the  alder  bushes  will  be  found  the  red-winged  blackbird.  Both  these  blackbirds, 
feed  on  insects  and  may  be  seen  following  the  farmer  as  he  ploughs  his  field. 
They  are  watching  for  the  grubs  and  worms  which  the  plough  turns  up. 

In  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school  a  list  of  birds  will  encourage  out¬ 
side  observation.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  sufficiently  described  to  be  identified, 
the  name  of  the  observer  may  be  noted.  The  color  of  some  prominent  parts 
should  be  used  in  the  identification.  This  list  maybe  continued  through  the 
w  spring.  —  Journal  of  Education. 


LADYBUG  PRESS  STANDARD  RELEASE  FORM 


Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  be  interviewed  and/or  quoted  in  my  book  tentatively  titled 
Women  of  Influence.  Please  read  and  sign  this  release  form  giving  your  permission  for  the 
use  of  this  material  as  enclosed/as  enclosed  with  your  changes  noted  Then  return  this 
signed  release  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  along  with  any  changes  you  want  made  noted  in 
your  handwriting  in  the  margins 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  book  described  above,  1, 

K^~y(c  x  £ _ ,  agree  to  give  permission  to  Alice 

Hellstrom  Anderson,  the  Author  of  this  book,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  said  book  of  the 
approved  material  listed  below  and/or  quotes  from  my  interviews  with  the  Author  (other 
source/s  noted  at  the  end  of  this  form) 

This  agreement  is  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  Author  is  owner  of  the  copyright  to  the 
book  and  has  the  sole  right  to  the  use  of  material  which  has  been  provided  exclusively  for 
her  use  No  rights  to  this  material  except  the  right  to  publish  may  be  transferred  by  the 
Author.  J 

Publish  is  defined  as  the  right  to  publish,  manufacture,  print,  distribute,  sell  This  right 
shall  extend  to  all  English  language  publication  of  the  book  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
the  publishing  of  excerpts  and  quotes  necessary  to  publicize  this  book;  and  the  use  of 
the  book  and  other  materials  related  to  the  book  in  promotional  activities  connected  with 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  book. 

In  addition,  I  give  permission  to  include  the  photographs/artwork  prepared  in  connection 
with  this  book,  including  likenesses  of  myself,  my  place  of  business,  and  of  anyone  else 
whose  likeness  has  been  included  in  connection  with  me  in  the  documentation  of  this  book 
in  all  editions  of  the  book  as  well  as  in  advertisements  and  promotions,  non-exclusively, 
throughout  the  world 

It  is  understood  that  the  Author  will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  misquotes  or  factual 
errors  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  but  it  is  also  understood  that  errors  may  occur  with 
even  the  most  scrupulous  care.  With  that  in  mind,  I  agree  not  to  hold  the  Author  liable  for 
such  errors  as  long  as  due  diligence  has  been  discharged  Should  an  error  occur,  the 
Author  will  see  that  the  accurate  information  is  provided  to  the  publisher  for  correction  in 
subsequent  editions 

» 

In  exchange  for  my  permission  I  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  book  Fifteen  percent  of 
income  from  this  book  will  be  donated  to  various  nonprofit  animal  shelters  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Author 

Additional  materials  for  which  permission  to  use  is  granted  (Initial  the  appropriate  ones) 

Photograph(s)  as  indicated  by  the  Author _ oo'Sk  i  n  ^  ^  ? 


79  Meadow  Road 
Raymond,  Maine  0407 1 
1-888-969-6636  (96  WOMEN) 


Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson 


August  21,1 997 


Lillian  Files 

c/o  Cape  Ann  Campsite 
80  Atlantic  Street 
Gloucester,  MA  01930 

Dear  Lillian, 


Rlsce  Rdlstrom  Rndcrson 
79  ITteadcix)  Road 
Raymond  maine  04071 
(207)  655-2385 


How  nice  to  meet  you  last  week  and  learn  what  you  are  doing  to  bring  the  bluebirds  back  to  New 
England!  Dave  and  I  talked  about  bluebirds  half  the  way  home! 


Here-is  the  result  of-our  interview.  Please  make  any  changes  right  m  the  margins,  unless  you  need 
more  room,  of  course.  I  was  typing  so  furiously  while  we  talked  that  I  may  have  messed  up  a  fact 
or  two,  so  please  keep  me  on  the  straight  and  narrow! 

I’ve  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  release  for  you  to  sign  and  return  to  me  in  the  postage-paid 
envelope,  along  with  permission  to  use  one  of  the  I  took,  as  well  as  the  poster  photo.  If  there  are  M 
lot  of  corrections*,  or  additions.  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  revised  copy.  1  will  be  sending  you  (an® 
the  other  women  in  the  book)  an  autographed  copy  as  soon  as  I  get  them,  sometime  in  April  or  early 
May. 


Author  of  the  Book: 
Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women 


You’re  an  inspiration  to  me,  Lillian,  and  you  will  be  to  the  thousands  of  women  who  will  read  the 
book  and  learn  what  you’re  doing  to  help  people  make  a  difference.  I  want  this  book  to  make  a 
difference  and  inspire  women  to  do  something  to  give  back  to  life.  With  women  like  you  in  it,  how 
can  it  fail? 


Yours, 


A 

Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson 


ALL  LADYBUG  PRESS  BOOKS  INCLUDE  A  15%  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTION:  Contributions  from  Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women 
will  go  to  the  GuideDog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.® 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
each  of  us  acted  on  our  compassionate 
concerns? 

Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women:  Making  a  Difference 

by:  Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson 


Every  one  of  us  has  the  future  of  humanity  within  our  hearts  - 
Meet  38  women  who  took  action. 

(San  Carlos,  CA  --  Spring  1998)  Author  Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson  is  fascinated  by  women  who  have  made  a 
difference  in  the  world.  In  Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women:  Making  a  Difference  she  has  selected  38  of  those 
women  from  eleven  states,  aged  16  to  90-something,  all  of  them  helping  to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 
Thirteen  of  her  stories  are  about  women  involved  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  women;  1 1  are  about  kids;  6 
about  animals;  4  about  health;  and  4  more  defy  description!  All  are  stories  of  dedication  and  commitment  to 
something  larger  than  the  individual,  yet  all  of  them  have  the  personal  touch  which  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
compassionate  woman. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  interviewed  for  this  collection  before  her  death  in  1995,  had  a  favorite  saying,  "Give  to 
the  world  the  best  you  have  and  the  best  will  come  back  to  you."  Each  woman  whose  voice  is  heard  here  is  an 
example  of  that  saying,  reaping  rewards  of  conscience  and  a  role  model  for  women  everywhere. 

Mary  J.  Herman,  First  Lady  of  Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson's  home  state  of  Maine,  said  of  this  book:  "the  stories 
resonate  with  one  shared  idea:  women  are  extraordinary,  versatile,  creative,  and  strong." 

"Within  the  covers  of  this  book.  Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women,  with  a  broad  and  bold  sweep  of  her  literary 
brush  Alice  Hellstrom  Anderson  has  painted  brilliant  highlights  from  the  life  of  some  of  the  American  women  of 
the  20th  Century  who  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  character  fabric  of  the  nation..."  Derek  de 
Cambra,  Opera/drama  director,  writer,  poet,  lecturer,  performing/graphic  artist. 


Alice  Hellstron^naersomivesona  quiet  lake  in  Maine] 
where  she  publishes  a  small  local  newspaper.  Her 
positive  attitude  and  optimistic  outlook  attract  people 
with  similar  goals:  to  encourage  and  help  others  enjoy  an 
abundantly  blessed  life,  no  matter  the  circumstances. 
She  has  been  an  educator,  a  missionary,  a  public  speaker, 
an  entrepreneur  and  a  publisher.  Her  faith  in  God 
manifests  itself  in  her  zest  for  life  and  in  her  writing  as 
she  tells  the  stories  of  women  who  are  role  models  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  gender,  age,  or  status  in  life.  It 
isn’t  so  much  what  life  hands  you,"  she  says.  "It's  what  you 
do  with  it  that  determines  the  quality  of  your  life.  We 
can  all  learn  how  to  live  more  successfully  from  the  role 
models  we  meet  every  day  --  ordinary  extraordinary 
people  who  unconsciously  teach  us  by  example." 

Although  she  has  prepared  half  a  dozen  book 
manuscripts  for  other  authors,  and  has  written  many 
articles  and  stories  for  her  own  publications. 
Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women  is  Anderson's  first 
oublished  book. 


The  women  you  are  about  to  meet  are  ordinary,  everyday 
women.  Their  ages  range  from  16  to  97.  They  represent  different 
parts  of  the  country,  different  occupations,  and  different 
approaches  to  life's  problems.  Yet  they  all  share  several  qualities 
in  common  -  perseverance,  self-esteem,  wisdom,  faith,  creativity, 
and  a  sense  of  purpose  and  commitment.  Collectively,  and 
individually,  their  most  stellar  quality  is  the  ability  to  give 
something  back  to  life  in  order  to  help  others. 

like  most  ordinary  people  in  the  course  of  daily  life,  each 
of  these  women  saw  a  situation  in  the  world  that  needed  to 
change.  What  makes  these  ordinary  women  extraordinary  is  that 
they  did  something  about  it!  What  they  did  to  effect  change  and 
how  they  did  it  is  the  stuff  that  usually  doesn't  make  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper.  But  it  makes  for  heart-warming  and  life- 
challenging  reading!  They  are  role  models  for  us  all. 

In  telling  their  stories,  I  used  mostly  their  own  words, 
held  together  by  a  few  observations  of  my  own.  What  they  told 
me,  I  share  with  you. 
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Lillian  Files:  Bringing  the  Bluebirds  Back  to  Massachusetts 

I 

If  you  look  quickly,  you  might  see  a  petite  blonde  woman  scurrying  around  the 
edges  of  a  golf  course,  a  wooden  box  under  her  arm.  She’s  not  carrying  golf  clubs.  Her 
name  is  Lillian  Files,  and  in  certain  circles  she’s  known  as  The  Blue  Tornado.  She’s  also 
known  as  The  Bluebird  Lady,  because  she  is  totally  dedicated  to  bringing  the  North 
American  Bluebird  back  from  the  edge  of  extinction. 

“I’ve  always  been  an  outdoor  person,”  Lillian  explains.  “I  love  to  canoe  and 
kayak,  and  I  am  very  much  into  wildflowers.  I  love  to  gather  them  in  the  mornings  on  the 
30  acres  surrounding  my  home  in  Northern  Massachusetts.  One  day  some  friends  who 
were  visiting  said  to  me,  ‘Do  you  know  you  have  a  rare  bird  in  your  yard?’  I  admitted  I 
didn’t  know,  and  I  asked  them  what  it  was.  They  introduced  me  to  my  resident  bluebirds. 
Someone  even  called  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  about  it  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
people  were  driving  to  my  house  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  rare  birds!  I  wasn’t  particularly 
interested  in  birds  at  that  time,  so  I  had  to  do  some  research.  That  was  when  I  found  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society,  and  my  life  was  changed  forever.” 

Not  many  types  of  bird  have  conservation  groups  of  their  own.  What’s  so  special 
about  the  bluebird?  For  one  thing,  they  are  indigenous  only  to  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Bermuda.  You  won’t  find  a  bluebird  in  Europe,  or  South  America.  There  are  three 
species  of  bluebirds  in  North  America:  the  all-blue  Mountain  Bluebird,  the  rust-throated 
Eastern  Bluebird,  and  the  blue-throated  Western  Bluebird,  which  also  has  some  rust  on  its 
back.  The  first  bluebirds  were  brought  to  this  country  from  Europe  in  the  late  1800s  by 
immigrants  who  wanted  to  bring  something  with  them  to  remind  them  of  their  homeland. 
Sometimes  they  were  called  blue  robins,  because  of  their  ecstatic  blue  backs,  and  rusty 
breasts  like  the  robin.  Unlike  the  robin,  their  bellies  are  white,  but  like  the  robin,  they  are 
part  of  the  thrush  family. 

Up  until  the  1940s,  there  were  plenty  of  bluebirds  in  North  America.  Then  came  a 
four-way  attack  by  house  sparrows  and  starlings,  DDT,  metal  fences,  and  housing 
developments.  To  make  way  for  new  construction,  old  rotten  trees  and  wooden  fence 
posts  were  cut  down  in  open  fields  and  meadows,  taking  the  woodpecker  holes  with  them 
-  perfect  for  bluebirds  to  nest  in  -  and  opening  the  door  for  competition  (even  slaughter) 
from  aggressive  birds.  Chemicals  and  insecticides  decimated  the  bug  population, 
destroying  the  bluebirds’  main  diet.  During  the  next  40  to  50  years,  over  90%  of  the 
bluebird  population  disappeared,  placing  them  on  the  endangered  list  in  some  states. 
Clearly,  bluebirds  need  all  the  human  help  they  can  get! 

“You  see,  bluebirds  won’t  survive  without  our  help,”  Lillian  says.  “When  I  speak 
to  groups,  I  always  ask  how  many  people  in  the  audience  have  ever  seen  a  bluebird.  In  the 
heavily  developed  areas  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  I  m 
lucky  if  I  see  two  hands  go  up.  Other  areas  have  a  little  better  response  rate.  People  feel 
an  affinity  for  these  family-oriented  birds  because  they  exhibit  human  qualities.  They  re 
very  approachable  birds.  If  you  observe  them  raising  their  families,  you  know  their 
dedication  is  remarkable.  Bluebirds  usually  have  two  broods  each  season,  sometimes  even 
three  broods.  In  most  bird  families,  the  young  go  out  on  their  own  as  soon  as  they’ve 
learned  to  hunt.  On  its  maiden  flight  a  bluebird  nestling  can  fly  as  far  as  100  feet,  and  you 
would  expect  them  to  leave  the  nest.  But  in  bluebird  families,  the  young  stay  with  the 
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parents  until  they're  ready  to  go  south,  helping  raise  the  second  and  third  broods,  hunting 
for  and  bringing  food  back  to  their  siblings.  This  is  most  unusual,  and  makes  people  just 
fall  in  love  with  bluebirds! 

“The  first  bluebirds  arrive  in  New  England  in  February  and  fly  south  in  mid- 
October.  It’s  dangerous  for  them  to  stay  in  the  north  if  the  winter  is  warm,  because  they 
are  insect  eaters,  and  they  have  to  depend  on  frozen  berries  in  the  winter  if  they  don’t 
leave  on  time,  and  then  they  starve.  So  it’s  better  for  them  to  migrate.  It’s  not  unusual 
for  me  to  have  50  or  60  bluebirds  in  my  yard  in  mid-October,  checking  out  the  housing  for 
the  next  spring!” 

These  brilliant  harbingers  of  spring  are  considered  a  symbol  of  love,  hope  and 
happiness.  Adult  birds  are  only  seven  inches  long,  including  tail  feathers,  and  their  gentle, 
unassuming  nature  makes  them  too  timid  to  fight  off  the  competition  from  sparrows, 
wrens  and  starlings,  all  looking  for  the  same  types  of  nesting  spots.  The  bluebirds’  song  is 
a  delicate  warble,  sometimes  described  as  Dear,  dear.  Think  of  it,  think  of  it.  Lillian’s 
favorite  writer,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (which  she  unequivocally  states  is  properly 
pronounced  THUR-o),  said  that  the  bluebird  carries  the  sky  on  its  back.  He  also  wrote  in 
1859:  Measure  your  health  by  your  sympathy  with  morning  and  spring.  If  there  is  no 
response  in  you  to  the  awakening  of  nature,  if  the  prospect  of  an  early  morning  walk  does 
not  banish  sleep,  if  the  warble  of  the  first  bluebird  does  not  thrill  you  -  know  that  the 
morning  and  spring  of  your  life  are  past.  Thus  may  you  feel  your  pulse. 

Lillian  has  learned  a  great  deal  from  her  20-year  affiliation  with  the  North 
American  Bluebird  Society,  whose  5000  members  promote  bluebird  conservation.  “I  was 
so  impressed  with  what  people  were  doing  all  over  the  country  to  establish  bluebird 
trails,”  she  remembers  that  I  came  home  from  my  first  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1978 
determined  to  make  a  bluebird  trail..  A  trail  is  a  series  of  boxes  for  bluebirds  to  nest  in 
and  can  be  as  short  as  three  boxes  or  a  long  as  2000  boxes.  One  trail  in  North  Carolina 
has  2200  boxes,  on  the  edges  of  golf  courses.  The  Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts,  trail  has 
452  boxes.  I  got  so  enthused  and  so  involved  in  saving  the  bluebirds  that  they  Society 
asked  me  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors!  After  my  two  years  on  the  board,  they 
asked  me  to  be  the  President  of  the  Society.  How  could  I  say  no?” 

Over  the  years,  Lillian  has  given  over  460  lectures  around  New  England  and  serves 
as  trouble  shooter  throughout  the  six-state  region.  She  teaches  people  how  to  set  up 
bluebird  trails  and  how  to  protect  their  birds  once  they  nest.  Clearly,  bluebirds  need  all  the 
human  help  they  can  get!  Lillian  gives  these  hints  for  would-be  bluebird  nurturers.  “If 
you  have  the  proper  habitat  --  open  fields  interspersed  with  trees  and  with  undergrowth 
that  is  not  too  tall  so  the  birds  can  spot  insects  —  you  can  build  and  place  boxes  within  25 
to  100  feet  of  a  tree  or  something  high,  because  the  bluebird  doesn't  normally  go  to  the 
ground.  Bluebirds  are  very  territorial  and  like  to  be  about  100  feet  from  their  neighbors.  I 
put  up  boxes  on  people’s  farms  or  in  cemeteries,  after  I  get  permission,  of  course!  I  used 
to  golf,  but  that’s  too  slow  for  me,  so  the  time  I  spend  on  golf  courses  now  is  to  put  up 
bluebird  boxes!  If  you  do  decide  to  put  up  a  box  or  start  a  trail,  you  must  monitor  it. 

Don’t  do  it  unless  you  can  check  it  once  a  week.  Monitoring  is  really  easy.  Just  make 
some  noise  as  you  approach  the  box  and  the  female  will  leave  the  nest  long  enough  for 
you  to  take  a  quick  peek  to  make  sure  the  babies  are  okay.  (Don’t  worry!  She  will  come 
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back!)  The  object  is  to  spot  signs  of  predators  (raccoons,  snakes,  cats,  other  birds,  or 
blowflies)  so  you  can  take  steps  to  protect  the  nestlings. 

“Bluebirds  have  taken  over  my  life. . .  and  I  love  it!  In  the  spring,  it’s  not  unusual 
for  me  to  get  dozens  of  calls  a  day  from  people  who  have  questions  about  their  boxes  and 
their  bluebirds.  I  often  joke  that  I  have  pediatrician  hours:  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  after  people  get  home  from  work! 

“The  bluebirds  need  us,  and  we  now  know  what  to  do  for  them.  We're  given  this 
world  in  trust,  and  it's  our  job  to  take  care  of  it.  I’m  concerned  that  so  many  kids  today 
have  no  idea  what  a  bluebird  is.  I'm  so  glad  I  only  sleep  4  hours  a  night  because  there’s  so 
much  to  do!  I  want  to  grab  every  moment  I  can!  I  encourage  women  to  live  life  to  the 
fullest,  every  single  moment  of  it.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  you  have,  and  you  will  make  a  difference  in  the  world.” 

Preserving  this  particular  natural  treasure  is  simple  and  fun,  according  to  Lillian, 
and  her  blue  eyes  sparkle  as  she  issues  her  challenge.  “Not  everyone  can  discover  a  cure 
for  a  deadly  disease,  or  donate  millions  of  dollars  to  feed  the  hungry,  but  anybody  can  put 
up  a  bluebird  box  and  enjoy  these  gorgeous  birds  on  their  property.  If  you  have  a  bluebird 
nest  on  your  property,  you  are  one  of  the  chosen  ones.  I  don’t  know  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  reincarnation,  but  if  there  is,  I  want  to  come  back  as  a  bluebird!  Twenty  years 
ago,  I  didn’t  realize  how  rare  these  birds  were.  Now  I  can’t  imagine  my  life  without 
them.” 

The  bluebirds  could  easily  say  the  same  thing,  wondering  if  they  would  even  be 
alive  without  Lillian  Files  and  her  fellow  bluebird  lovers  throughout  North  America! 

This  part  will  go  in  the  Appendix: 

Bringing  Back  the  Bluebirds 

The  North  American  Bluebird  Society  sponsors  research  and  provides  nest-box 
plans  to  the  public.  For  a  brochure,  send  a  small  donation  to  defray  printing  costs  and  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  NABS,  Box  6295,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20906-6295. 
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Th,s  hangs  in  the  lobby  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  Orphanage 
m  Calcutta,  India,  founded  by  Mother  Teresa 

it. 

ANYWAY 

(author  unbtown) 


People  are  unreasonable,  illogical  and  self-centered. 

Love  them  anyway. 


If  you  do  good,  people  will  accuse  you  of  selfish,  ulterior  motives. 

Do  good  anyway. 

If  you  are  successful,  you'll  win  false  friends  and  true  enemies. 

Succeed  anyway. 

The  good  you  do  today  may  be  forgotten  tomorrow. 

Do  good  anyway. 

Honesty  and  frankness  will  make  you  vulnerable. 

Be  honest  and  frank  anyway. 

People  love  underdogs  but  follow  only  top  dogs. 

Follow  some  underdog  anyway. 

What  you  spend  years  building  may  be  destroyed  overnight. 

Build  anyway. 

People  really  need  help  but  may  attack  you  if  you  help  them. 

Help  people  anyway. 

Give  the  world  the  best  that  you  have  and  you  may  get  Ideked  in  the  teeth. 

Give  the  world  the  best  you  have  anyway. 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD 
SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  1st.  Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at 
the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 
(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
$10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to\ 
the  public. 

October  1st.  Backyard  Bird  Feeding  and  Hand-Feeding 
Wild  Birds  by  Hugh  Wiberg  Hugh  Wiberg,  author,  columnist, 
photographer,  talk  radio  guest  and  giant  pumpkin  grower,  will 
present  a  two-part  program  with  the  focus  on  feeding  backyard 
birds.  This  author  of  Hand-Feeding  Wild  Birds  will  also  discuss 
the  joys  of  having  a  feathered  friend  eating  out  of  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  Learn  how  time  of  year,  weather  conditions,  and  best| 
foods  influence  feeding  behavior  and  discover  what  it  really 
means  to  “eat  like  a  bird."  His  book  will  be  available. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia 
Wilson,  Pres.  (978)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or 
Erin  Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 


Frances  Hanes 

The  bluebirding  community  lost  a  vigorous  member  recently  when  Fran 
Hanes,  longtime  resident  of  Upstate  New  York,  passed  away  on  18  May 
1998.  After  retirement  from  a  career  as  a  school  nurse,  Fran  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  promoting  the  cause  of  the  bluebird.  She  spear¬ 
headed  a  very  active  nest  box  project  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  for  the 
Oneida  County  Bird  Club.  In  1982,  Fran  helped  found  and  became  first 
president  of  the  Upstate  New  York  Bluebird  Society,  which  ultimately  be¬ 
came  the  New  York  State  Bluebird  Society.  At  the  North  American  Blue¬ 
bird  Society’s  Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  she  received  an  award  for  her  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  bluebird  conservation.  She  also  served  a  term  on 
the  Society’s  board.  Although  not  a  property  owner,  Fran  approached 
farmers  in  her  area  and  requested  permission  to  set  out  and  monitor 
nesting  boxes  on  their  farms,  thus  educating  the  public  about  bluebird 
conservation.  Fran  was  an  accomplished  artist,  and  her  exhibit  was  a 
familiar  and  popular  site  at  many  a  NABS  annual  meeting.  She  designed 
and  donated  a  bluebird  greeting  card  to  NABS  for  use  as  a  fund-raiser. 
Fran  Hanes  leaves  a  legacy  of  love  and  activism  for  the  banner  bluebird 
we  all  treasure.  May  she  rest  in  heavenly  peace,  where  the  bluebirds  al¬ 
ways  fly! 

-Mary  D.  Janetatos 


sa^  ROSE  H.  ARTHUR, TH.D.,  DEAN 

INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDIES;  CREDIT  FOR  PRIOR  LEARNING 
RIV1ER  INSTITUTE  FOR  SENIOR  EDUCATION  (RISE) 

420  Main  Street  •  Nashua,  nh  03060-5086 
TEL:  (603)  888-1311  x.8623  •  FAX:  (603)  888-6447 
WEB:  http://www.rivier.edu  E-MAIL:  rarthur@rivier.edu 
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Summer,  1998 


Wednesdays 

June  10  Meet  in  Memorial  Hall  104  for  the  presentation  of  “Bluebirds 
afterwards  to  see  the  bluebirds  in  their  habitat. 
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Richard  K.  Smith  Jr. 
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All  who  knew  Dick  Smith  were  saddened  by  the  news 
of  his  unexpected  death  on  July  25.  He  was  one  of  the | 
most  loyal  Friends  of  the  Ward  Reservation.  Dick 
collapsed  and  died  at  age  57  while  climbing  Mt. 
Katahdin. 


In  addition  to  leading  our  spring  bird  walks,  Dick 
established  in  1995  the  bluebird  “trail”  on  the 
Reservation.  Every  week,  from  late  winter 
until  late  summer,  he  would  arrive  after  work  and 
visit  each  house  on  the  trail  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  its  inhabitants  (often  while  swatting  at  clouds 
of  mosquitoes  around  him).  Readers  of  this  newsletter 
may  recall  the  great  success  he  had  in  returning  a 
year-round  bluebird  population  to  the  Reservation. 
Thirteen  young  bluebirds  fledged  the  first  year  and 
approximately  the  same  number  in  1996  and  1997. 

At  Dick’s  last  visit  this  summer,  he  reported  five  blue¬ 
birds  fledged  from  one  house,  five  nestlings  in  another, 
and  six  warm  eggs  in  a  third  (producing  6  active  birds 
after  his  death). 

Visitors  to  the  Reservation  may  have  noticed  that 
Dick’s  bluebird  houses  are  set  up  in  pairs.  After  much 
experimentation,  Dick  had  found  that  the  strong  intra- 
species  territorial  instinct  of  both  bluebirds  and  tree 
swallows  (their  most  persistent  competitor  for  housing) 
enabled  the  two  species  to  live  in  harmony  when  next- 
door  to  each  other.  While  the  two  species  would  fight 
each  other  for  an  isolated  house,  neither  minded  the 
other  as  a  next-door  neighbor. 


An  avid  naturalist  as  well  as  a  vigorous  outdoorsman, 
Dick  visited  natural  areas  throughout  the  country  and 
studied  their  wildlife.  But,  he  especially  loved  the  hours 
spent  observing  wildlife  along  the  section  of  the  Ipswich 
River  that  flows  behind  his  North  Reading  home. 


Dick  also  touched  many  lives  through  work  in  his 
church,  in  scouting,  and  in  veteran  activities.  We 
shall  miss  our  friend,  but  take  comfort  in  his  legacy 
of  bluebirds  restored  to  the  Reservation  after  an 
absence  of  almost  half  a  century. 


of  Reservations 

Conserving  the 
Massachusetts  Landscape 
Since  1891 


Good  News! 
When  you  play 

(Second in  1998 )  the  seventh  hole, 

r  'aC  there  is  more  to 

look  for  than  your  ball !  Keep  an  ear  out  for 
2  bluebirds  who  have  build  a  nest  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  seventh  fairway.  You’re 
most  likely  to  spot  them  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  late  in  the  day.  They  now  have  5  eggs! 

In  the  same  area,  we  also  have  two  boxes 
with  swallow’s  nests.  Please  do  not  open 
these  boxes  unless  authorized. 

My  last  bulletin  mentioned  the  importance 
of  removing  sparrows  from  bluebird  boxes. 
It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  word“sparrow”  for 
the  word  “swallow”.  The  words  may  be 
similar,  but  the  birds  are  not!  Sparrows  are 
not  native  to  North  America,  and  are  not 
protected  by  law.  Despite  poetic  references 
to  sparrows,  they  are  not  nice  birds.  They 
prey  on  other  birds — killing  both  adults 
and  their  chicks.  They  are  most  apt  to  tar¬ 
get  bluebirds,  chickadees  and,  particularly, 
swallows.  Swallows  are  native  songbirds 
and  are  protected  by  law.  If  you  discover  | 
sparrows  in  the  bluebird  boxes,  the  most 
humane  solution  is  to  remove  their  nests  and 
hope  eventually  they  will  decide  to  go  else¬ 
where. 

The  “sparrow/swallow”  confusion  led  one 
of  our  members  to  report  to  the  Audubon 
Society  that  we  were  removing  swallows 
from  our  bluebird  boxes.  We  hope  the  people 
at  Audubon  have  been  advised,  as  promised, 
that  we’re  trying  to  clear  out  the  sparrows. 
We  certainly  wouldn’t  want  the  W.C.C.  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Society. 

In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  found  dead 
bluebirds,  chickadees  and  swallows  in  their 
boxes.  We  have  never  found  a  dead  spar¬ 
row.  So  remember... 

SWALLOWS  =  GOOD 
SPARROWS  =  BAD 

Sincerely, 

Dave  McNeish 


J/?e  ho3U/c<4  me. 

C je.7Lcl  yvaJe.  'Blucloi^, 


Mrs.  V.  Howell 
7  Mockingbird  HI. 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 
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On  behalf  of  Saskatchewan  bluebirders,  President-elect 
Harris  presents  retiring  Editor  Joanne  Solem  with  a  framed| 
|  photograph  of  a  Mountain  Bluebird  taken  by  Lome  Scott. 


I  Outgoing  President  Charlotte  Jerniganj 
addresses  the  annual  meeting  in  re- 
lsponse  to  being  honored  for  her  six  | 
I  years  of  leadership. 


Research  Committee  Chairman  Kevin  I 
Berner  presents  “Nest  Box  Design”! 
summarizing  some  of  his  research. 


From  the  editor- 

As  I  anticipate  my  retirement  on  1  October,  I  look  back  on  nearly  two  decades  as  editor 
of  Sialia.  While  preparing  my  first  issue  in  the  winter  of  1980,  NABS  was  staggering  un¬ 
der  the  volume  of  mail  generated  by  the  Parade  article,  “ How  You  Can  Hear  the  Blue¬ 
bird’s  Song  Again.  ”  The  spontaneous  outpouring  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  demon¬ 
strated  that  helping  the  bluebird  was  an  immensely  popular  endeavor  with  true  grassroots 
support.  It  has  been  exciting  to  be  part  of  a  conservation  movement  made  up  of  so  many 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  individuals  whose  energy,  ingenuity,  and  com¬ 
mitment  are  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Anyone  in  an  editorial  position  for  an  extended  period  is  indebted  to  many  people.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  the  four  art  editors  who  served  the  Society  during  my  tenure.  All  of 
them  produced  covers  and  other  drawings  without  monetary  compensation.  Sue  Probst 
deserves  special  mention  for  her  ten  years  of  faithful  and  cheerful  service.  Columnists 
are  appreciated  but  seldom  receive  adequate  thanks.  Among  those  long-term  contribu¬ 
tors  who  deserve  accolades  are  the  late  Lawrence  Zeleny  (“Question  Corner”),  T.  David 
Pitts  (“Literature  Review”),  and  George  Grant  who  instituted  the  “Plantings  for  Bluebirds 
and  Other  Wildlife”  series.  The  “Plantings”  column  was  continued  for  almost  a  decade  in 
outstanding  fashion  by  Karen  Blackburn,  who  also  initiated  “A  Bird  in  the  Bush.  ”  Presi¬ 
dents,  executive  directors,  and  committee  chairs  met  deadlines  consistently.  To  all  of 
them,  I  offer  a  heartfelt  thanks.  You  made  my  job  much  easier. 

Members  supplied  much  of  the  journal’s  contents  by  submitting  material,  tinkering  with 
box  and  trap  designs,  suggesting  subjects  for  articles,  and  providing  names  of  potential 
authors.  The  new  editor  anticipates  this  continued  cooperative  spirit  and  the  same  will¬ 
ingness  to  share  experiences  and  ideas. 

I  will  treasure  the  memory  of  the  many  special  people  involved  in  this  labor  of  love  and 
anticipate  that  the  coming  years  will  witness  the  increased  vitality  of  the  Society  and  the 
continued  success  of  cavity-nester  conservation. 


—Joanne  K.  Solem 


Presidential  Points 

Ray  Harris 


I  am  honored  to  be  the  first  Canadian 
president  of  NABS.  It  will  be  a  challenge 
to  make  a  contribution  which  matches 
that  of  previous  presidents.  I  will  look 
for  my  example  to  fellow  Canadians  who 
have  advanced  the  bluebird  cause:  John 
and  Nora  Lane,  Lome  Scott,  Andre  Dion, 
Duncan  Macintosh,  Don  Stiles,  Myrna 
Pearman,  and  Bill  Read.  Most  of  them 
have  also  contributed  greatly  to  NABS. 


Executive  Director  Emeritus  Mary  Janetatos  (left 
I  receives  a  special  Saskatchewan  Department  o 
| the  Environment  Award  from  Loney  Dickson 
Departrment  of  Environment  Canada. 


The  Honorable  Lome  Scott,  Minister  of 
Environment  and  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment,  presents  “Early  Bluebird  Trails.” 


1 6  I  OBITUARIES  William  Cond 
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TWO  evenings  ago, 
on  the  last  fine  Sun¬ 
day  of  a  glorious 
May,  I  walked  up  to 
Clogwyn  Du’r 
Arddu,  the  "black  cliff  of  the 
black  height"  on  Snowdon’s 
northern  flank.  As  the  sun 
slanted  beneath  the  cloud, 
sparkling  on  the  lake  and  sil-. 
vering  the  crags,  I  thought 
how  peculiarly  blessed  I  ha'd 
been  in  having  spent  time 
here  over  the  years  in  the 
company  of  William  “Bill” 
[Condry,  the  writer  and 
Guardian  country  diarist, 
who  has  died  aged  80. 

Above  me,  an  opportunis¬ 
tic  raven  was  sneaking  in  to 
the  nesting  site  of  a  pair  of 
choughs  in  the  old  mine 
workings  and  suddenly  the 
quiet  cwm  was  alive  with  the 
parent  birds’  screams  and 
aerobatics.  So,  lazing  over 
coffee  in  the  morning  sun,  I 
was  promising  myself  that  I 
would  write  to  Bill  and  let 
him  know  that  things  were 
still  thus,  that  the  flowers  he 
loved  thrived  and  the 
choughs  were  still  nesting  on 
Snowdon.  I  would  write  to 
him  because  I  owed  to  him 
my  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Then  the  phone  rang,  and 
Dyfed  Elis-Gruffydd,  the  edi- 
|  tor  of  both  Bill’s  and  my 
books  at  Gomer  Press,  the 
Welsh  publisher  for  whom 
we  have  had  an  unreasoning 
and  unswerving  affection, 
was  telling  me  that  Bill  had 
died  of  kidney  failure  in  Mor- 
riston  hospital.  And  I  went 
back  and  sat  on  my  doorstep, 
and  looked  out  across  the 
sand-flats  of  Traeth  Lafan 
and  the  flocks  of  wading 
birds  clustering  along  the 
ebb-tide,  and  wept  quietly  as 
the  sense  of  the  privilege  of 
having  known  him  and  the 
(loss  overwhelmed  me. 

I  first  came  to  know  of  Bill, 
as  would  surely  have  been 
the  case  for  those  Guardian 
readers  who  looked  forward 
to  his  Country  Diary  on  alter¬ 
nate  Saturdays,  through  his 
writings.  His  book  on  the 
Snowdonia  National  Park 
was  published  in  1966  as 
number  47  in  Collins’  magis¬ 
terial  project,  the  New  Natu¬ 
ralist  series.  As  a  young  and 
ignorant  rock-climber,  newly 
settled  for  the  sake  of  his 
sport  in  North  Wales,  I  read 
it  with  enjoyment,  and  also 
with  something  more  than 
that  —  a  sense  of  discovery, 
an  excitement  at  the  grace  of 
surprising  perspectives  on  a 


landscape  I  already  knew 
well,  a  recognition  of  a  rare 
quality  of  mind  both  questing 
and  thoroughly  in  control  of  | 
its  material. 

I  wasn’t  then  inclined  to 
view  it  as  a  literary  master¬ 
piece.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  a 
drama,  a  novel  or  a  poem;  it 
wasn’t  obviously  a  product  of  | 
the  imagination  as  they  were. 
As  my  own  acquaintance] 
with  literature  broadened, 
and  I  read  my  Thoreau  and 
Gilbert  White,  my  Jefferies  | 
and  Borrow,  Pennant  and 
Cobbett,  my  Matthiessen  and 
Mabey  and  Lopez,  that  crass 
distinction  broke  down.  I 
returned  regularly  over  the 
years  to  Condry’s  plainly- 
titled  volume,  and  it  was 
with  a  deepening  awareness 
of  its  achievement  and  its 

^There  is  ameasjTcharm  of 
knowledge  about  it  that  de¬ 
rives  from  long  years  of  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  and  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  concise  and  lucid 
terms.  I’ve  seldom  come 
across  so  formidable  a 
scholarship  so  lightly  and 
modestly  worn.  There  is  an 
attention  so  close  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  purest  celebration. 

And  there  is  a  marvellous 
quality  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  too  —  the  one,  teasing 
and  wry,  challenging  us  al¬ 
ways  with  the  long  perspec¬ 
tives  and  our  own  frequent 
shallowness  of  response;  the 
other,  possessed  of  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  economy  that  often 
seems  to  aspire  to  the  slate  of  | 
poetry,  and  at  times  even 
begs  to  be  read  aloud.  It’s  the 
best  book  ever  written  about 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  on  earth,  and  it’s  not  | 
dated  at  all  in  the  more  than  I 
30  years  since  its  first] 
appearance. 

The  first  contact  I  had  with  | 
Bill  came  through  editing  an 
anthology  of  mountain  litera¬ 
ture.  I  wanted  to  include  I 
writing  that  gave  a  broader  | 
context  than  mere  climbing, 
and  I  wrote  to  Bill  for  permis- 1 
sion  to  include  some  of  his. 
He  protested  mischievously 
at  association  with  “that  phi¬ 
listine  tribe  of  despoilers”, 
and  continued  to  berate  me 
for  the  next  15  years  about 
my»  indulgence 

pastime  —  and  he  gave  I 
consent  V  4 


m  S  the  years  passed 
and  I  came  to  know 
him  better,  the 
teasing  persisted 
those  merciless  I 
wild  eyebrows  mockingly 
raised  and  the  smile  benign 
beneath  —  and  the  friendship 
grew.  There  were  memorable 
days  with  him  on  the  hills 
when  things  that  might 
otherwise  have  passed  unno¬ 
ticed  for  me  were  illuminated  I 
by  his  enthusiasm,  and  yet  I 
this  process  of  education  was 
pursued  so  modestly  and  hu¬ 
morously,  without  a  trace  of 
didacticism  but  always  with 
a  plea  that  I  just  look  for  my¬ 
self,  that  its  effect  was  imper¬ 
ceptible  —  and  the  more  po¬ 
tent  for  being  so. 

As  I  suppose  had  been  the 
case  with  Bill’s  own  begin¬ 
nings.  He  was  bom  in  the 
then-leafy  suburbs  of  south¬ 
west  Birmingham  (he 
retained  that  city’s  rounded 
speech-tones  throughout  his 
long  residence  in  Wales),  and 
in  his  autobiography,  Wild¬ 
life,  My  Life  { Gomer  Press, 
1995),  he  tells  of  a  childhood 
consumed  by  the  love  of  a 
gentle  nature  all  around  him: 
“There  were  still  plough¬ 
lands  out  towards  Tom 
Nocker’s  wood,  where  lap¬ 
wings,  partridges  and  yellow- 
hammers  were  making  their 
last  stand,  lit  the  abandoned 
garden  of  a  once  ’  genteel  I 
country  house,  a  former  gold¬ 
fish  pond  was  full  of  great  | 
crested  newts  ...  On  road¬ 
side  tree-trunks  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  sometimes  found  the 
large,  spike-tailed  caterpil¬ 
lars  of  the  lime  and  poplar 
hawkmoths.  Nothing  thrilled 
my  infant  mind  more . . .” 

I  particularly  remember 
one  botanising  January  walk 
on  Cader  Idris  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  sat  beneath  the 
saxifrage  outcrops  of  Llyn  y 
Gafr  and  he  talked  at  length 
about  these  beginnings  and 
his  own  progress  to  Wales: 
his  father  was  a  craftsman- 
jeweller,  a  diamond-setter, 
and  politically  very  active  — 
a  pacifist,  a  follower  of  Keir 
Hardie  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party. 
Both  he  and  Bill’s  mother 
were  Clarionites,  which  gave 
a  vital  clue  to  the  intellectual 
mantle  that  Bill  himself] 
inherited.  »  .  t 


T|HE  name  came 
"from  the  paper  run 
by  Robert  Blatch- 
rford,  whose  two- 
million-selling  book 
Merrie  England  was,  in  1893, 
the  great  popularising  tract 
for  socialism  in  Britain,  and 
which  opened  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  its  readers  to  study 
Thoreau’s  Walden:  Or  Life  In 
The  Woods.  So  the  exemplary 
individualism  -  and  iiitense, 
loving  observation  of  Tho¬ 
reau  (on  whom  Bill  later 
wrote  a  distinguished  book) 
led  a  generation  of  British 
working  people  to  the  out¬ 
door  life. 

Bill’s  mother’s  influence 
was  strong,  too,  singing  The 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  with  its 
pagan  appreciation  of  nature, 
to  her  children,  taking  them 
camping  for  a  month  at  a 
time  in  the  summer  to  the 
then-remote  coast  of  Meirion¬ 
nydd.  “I  haven’t  been  all  the 
way  up  this  path  since  1923,” 
he  told  me  by  Llyn  y  Gafr, 
and  went  on  to  describe  that 
summer,  his  father  joining 
them  after  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  the  family  taking  the 
train  from  Talybont  to 
Arthog  and  walking  up 
Cader. 

Bill  recalled  him  complain¬ 
ing  bitterly  at  having  to  pay 
sixpence  for  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  refreshment  hut  on  top 
because  everywhere  else  it 
would  have  been  a  penny.  He 
told  me  about  the  people  on  I 
ponies,  and  the  guide  they 
saw  in  Dolgellau  with  “Guide 
to  the  grand  and  sublime 
beauties  of  Cader  Idris” 
stitched  in  bold  lettersl 
around  his  hat. 

On  our  way  up  to  Llyn  y[ 
Gafr,  Bill  had  introduced  me| 
to  a  cast  of  botanical  charac-l 
ters  who  peopled  this  land- 1 
scape  for  him:  Price  Evans, 
the  pupil-teacher  from  the 
school  at  Upper  Corris,  who 
became  a  headmaster  in  the 
north  of  England  and  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  the 
plants  of  Cader.  He  wasl 
sketched  in  with  the  rain- 


oy  of  the  mountains  and  mist 


drops  bouncing  off  his  bald 
skull,  lying  flat  on  his  back 
having  tripped,  and  continu¬ 
ing  without  a  break  his  per¬ 
oration  on  woodsia  alpina,  or 
giving  out  a  hint,  in  a  chance 
meeting  with  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  geologist  of  the  day,  that 
the  pocks  he  had  been  map¬ 
ping  can  be  traced  by 
following  the  colonies  of 
green  spleenwort. 

Bill  talked  of  Mary  Rich¬ 
ards,  of  Caerynwch  (whose 
biography,  to  be  published  by 
Gomer  next  month,  he  had 
finished  just  before  his 
death)  —  what  she  didn’t 
know  about  the  flora  of  Meir¬ 
ionnydd  and  Africa  not  being 
worth  knowing.  And  of  | 
W  H  Mappin,  to  whose  kind¬ 
ness  he  owed  the  house  on 
Ynys  Hir  nature  reserve 
where  he  and  his  wife, 
Penny,  lived. 

There  was  the  poet,  RS 
Thomas,  on  holiday  with  Bill 
in  Les  Landes,  under  arrest 
for  being  in  possession  of  a 
pair  of  binoculars  near  a 
French  military  base,  uncon¬ 
cernedly  raising  them  to  gaze 
into  a  tree,  murmuring 
“woodchat  shrike”  to  himself  I 
to  the  bemusement  of  the  ar¬ 
resting  soldiers  and  ticking  it 
off  on  his  list.  All  these  and 
more  characters  he  talked 
about  with  a  shining  affection 
for  their  foibles,  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  their  humanity. 

Bill  lived  in  Wales  for  50 
years  —  fitting,  he  always 
said,  for  someone  born  on  St 
David’s  Day.  He  knew  that 
jewelled  country  better) 
maybe  than  anyone  ever  has, 
and  produced  book  after  book 
in  celebration  of  it.  He’ll  live 
on  there.  People  who  engage 
with  a  landscape  so  intensely 
and  lovingly  as  he  did  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  it,  and  in  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they 
have  taught  to  see  are  always 
present  within  it.  That  af¬ 
fable  raven  of  yesterday,  pro¬ 
testing  that  he  was  just  tak¬ 
ing  a  look  —  how  Bill  would 
have  smiled,  his  spirit  freed 
in  the  night.  Or  maybe  it  was 
another  of  his  teases,  first  in 
a  new  guise  . .  ? 


Jim  Perrin 


William  Martin  Condry,  country¬ 
man  and  writer,  born  March  1, 
1918;  died  May  30.  1998 

A  celebration  of  the  life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Condry  will  be  held  at  Y  \ 
Tabernacle,  Machynlleth,  on 
Sunday,  July  26  at  3pm 


William  Condry 's  account  of 
his  search  for  the  elusive  pur¬ 
ple  saxifrage,  typical  of  his 
perceptive  writing,  appeared 
as  a  Country  Diary  in  the 
Guardian  on  February  11, 1995 

MACHYNLLETH:  I  missed 
the  weather  forecast  on  the 
radio  last  Sunday  morning 
but  someone  told  me  later 
that  if  I  had  heard  it,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  hills.  But  go  I  did,  for 
this  is  the  time  of  my 
annual  visit  to  Cader  Idris 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
purple  saxifrage  beginning 
to  flower.  I  have  only  once 
found  it  showing  colour  so 
early  in  the  season  but  I 
hoped  that  this  year,  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  wonderfully 
warm  November  followed 
by  a  December  and  a  Janu¬ 
ary  that  included  a  fair 


number  of  mild  days,  this 
beautiful  saxifrage  might 
be  doing  something 
special. 

It  was  dry  as  I  went  up 
the  first  few  hundred  feet. 
Then  I  was  in  a  fog,  which 
got  steadily  thicker,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  very  familiar 
with  the  track  called  Foxes' 
Path,  I  might  soon  have  got 
lost.  When  you  are  feeling 
your  way  through  dense 
mist,  it  can  be  quite  alarm¬ 
ing  how  suddenly  walls 
and  rocks  come  at  you.  I 
knew  I  had  to  find  one  of 
the  lakes  but  I  was  almost 
walking  into  its  shaUows 
before  I  realised  it  was 
there.  I  followed  the  lake 
edge,  stumbling  over.slip- 
pery  wet  boulders  and 
clumps  of  heather.  When  I 
had  reached  what  I  calcu¬ 
lated  was  the  right  spot,  I 


left  the  lake  and  clambered 
straight  up  the  hillside.  I 
was  now  in  real  fog,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  cliffs  I  was 
aiming  for  until  I  was  al¬ 
most  touching  them. 

Once  there,  I  knew  per¬ 
fectly  where  I  was,  so  often 
had  I  made  this  pilgrimage. 
There  was  the  purple  saxi¬ 
frage  in  profusion,  having 
clearly  wintered  very  well 
so  far.  But  nowhere  was 
there  yet  a  hint  of  purple. 
There  were  plenty  of  well- 
developed  buds  but  all 
were  resolutely  closed.  But 
I  felt  no  disappointment. 
Though  I  had  struggled  so 
far  up  towering  slopes  and 
screes,  I  had  seen  the  pur¬ 
ple  saxifrage  about  to  burst 
into  spring.  In  early  Febru¬ 
ary,  I  do  not  ask  any  moun¬ 
tain  to  give  me  more  than 
that. 


Nature  Wastes  Nothing 

“When  I  recently  fixed  a  nest-box  on  one  of  our  bedroom 
window-ledges  I  thought  its  most  likely  occupant  would  be  a 
blue  tit.  Sure  enough  a  blue  tit  was  popping  in  and  out  of  it 
within  minutes.  But  next  day  a  male  pied  flycatcher  arrived 
after  his  long  migration  from  Africa.  He  showed  an  immediate 
interest  in  this  desirable  residence  and  very  soon  the  blue  tit  was 
evicted. 

Then  along  came  another  migrant,  this  time  a  redstart,  and  he 
too  decided  that  this  box  was  the  perfect  answer  to  the  housing 
shortage.  For  the  next  two  days  there  was  many  a  colourful 
scuttle  until  the  flycatcher  retired  from  the  contest.  So  last  week 
the  female  redstart  was  busy  building  the  foundations  of  a  nest 
in  the  box  with  countless  beakfuls  of  moss,  wool  and  dried 

grass. 

Meanwhile  we  experienced  one  of  life’s  little  tragedies.  A 
garden  warbler  flew  into  one  of  our  window  panes  and  was 
killed.  It  depressed  us  to  think  that  this  little  bird  had  flown 
2000  miles  to  fill  our  garden  with  song  only  to  die  almost  as 
soon  as  he  got  here.  His  body  lay  in  the  garden  all  day  and  was 
found  that  night  by  a  rat  or  some  other  scavenger.  Ail  that 
remained  next  day  was  a  scatter  of  feathers.  That  was  just  a 
week  ago.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  how  the  redstart’s  nest 
was  getting  on  in  the  box  on  the  window-ledge.  It  contained 
four  blue  eggs  neatly  cradled  amongst  the  brown  feathers  of  a 
garden  warbler.  In  nature  nothing  is  wasted. 

from  A  Welsh  Country  Diary  by  W.  M.  Condry 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
MAY  7th  NEW  ENGLAND:  A  Naturalist’s  Mecca  by  Peter 
Alden  Peter  Alden,  a  noted  natural  history  tour  leader,  is  also 
principal  author  of  the  just  released  field  guide  series  for  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  These  guides  include  New  England, 
California,  Florida,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  African  wildlife. 
Peter’s  lively  slide  program  will  give  a  visual  overview  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  New  England.  He  will  also  discuss  exciting  ways 
that  both  children  and  adults  can  keep  track  of  flora  and  fauna 
in  their  home  towns  via  competitive  nature  forays  and  town 
biological  inventories.  His  Field  Guide  to  New  England,  which 
includes  1500  color  photos,  will  be  avaiable  at  a  20%  discount, 
along  with  his  other  books. 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 

(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
$10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia 
Wilson,  Pres.  (978)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or 
Erin  Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Bird  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
September  3rd.  Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall 
at  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 
(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
$10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

SEPTEMBER  3RD  THE  LURE  OF  THE  TROPICAL  RAIN 
FOREST  bv  Alvah  Sanborn  Alvah  Sanborn  studied  ornithology 
at  Cornell  University  and  was  director  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Lenox,  MA.  Based  on  nine  visits  to  the 
Neotropics,  this  slide  program  illustrates  the  dynamics  of  the 
tropical  rain  forest.  Join  a  field  trip  along  a  trail  in  Corcovado 
National  Park,  Costa  Rica,  a  wet  cloud  forest  of  Monteverde, 
and  then  a  visit  to  the  Asa  Wright  Nature  Center  in  Trinidad  to 
see  howler  monkeys,  poison  arrow  frogs,  a  two-toed  sloth,  tegu 
lizards,  and  exotic  birds  like  jacamars,  toucans,  quetzal,  and 
tanagers  to  name  a  few.  Learn  about  the  fascinating  symbiotic 
relationships  between  plants,  insects,  animals,  and  birds. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact,  Marcia 
Wilson,  Pres.  (978)  649-6760;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  at 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or 
Erin  Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 
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Scheduling  the  Wind 

Jerry  Bertrand’s  tenure  at  Massachusetts  Audubon  has  been  a 
nineteen-year  wh  irlwind  of  accomplishments. 


Across  from  Jerry 
Bertrand’s  desk  in 
Lincoln,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  twenty-sixth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  a  leader  remem¬ 
bered  for  many  things, 
but  above  all  else  for  his 
willingness  to  take  a 
stand.  Bertrand’s  large 
oak  desk  is  cluttered,  as 
always,  with  papers, 
notes,  and  telephone 
messages.  He  has  just 
returned  from  the 
Galapagos  where  he  led 
a  group  of  donors  on  a 
natural  history  jaunt. 

That  afternoon  he  had  a 
board  meeting.  The  day 
before,  his  first  day 
back  from  his  travels, 
started  at  5  a.m., 

segued  into  a  breakfast 
gathering  for  donors 
and  various  office  meet¬ 
ings  garnished  with 
heavy  doses  of  paper¬ 
work,  and  concluded 
near  midnight  after  a 
dinner  speaking  en¬ 
gagement  at  the 
Gloucester  Historical  Society. 

But  why  the  photograph  of  Teddy? 

“He  is  a  hero  of  mine,”  Jerry  said,  gesturing  at  the 
portrait.  “He  was  a  man  who  saw  what  had  to  be  done 
and  went  for  it.  If  he  thought  he  was  right,  he  didn’t  let 
obstacles  stand  in  his  path.” 

To  say  that  Jerry  Bertrand  transformed  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  in  his  nineteen-year 
tenure  as  president  is  to  state  the  obvious.  Banks  Poor, 
vice  president  for  finance  and  administration,  the 
keeper  of  the  records,  has 
it  all  down  on  charts. 

When  Jerry  Bertrand 
assumed  leadership  of  the 
Society  in  March  of  1979, 

Massachusetts  Audubon 
controlled  11,000  acres  in 
Massachusetts.  It  current- 
y  protects  some  28,000.  In 


o 


Jerry  Bertrand  and  his  wife,  Faith. 


1980,  the  Society  had 
26,000  members;  it  now 
has  more  than  61,500 
member  households.  In 
1980,  the  Society  oper¬ 
ated  with  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $7.6  million;  it 
now  manages  a  $90.9- 
million  endowment. 
Not  bad  for  a  leader 
whose  resume,  when 
sent  over  to  the  board  of 
directors  by  a  recruit¬ 
ment  firm  in  1978, 
revealed  that  Jerry 
Bertrand’s  only  possi¬ 
ble  weakness  was  his 
lack  of  experience  as  a 
fund-raiser. 

The  Society  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  state 
Audubon  societies,  the 
largest  private  land- 
owner  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  is  among  the 
oldest  environmental 
groups  in  the  country. 
It  has  an  operating 
budget  of  $13  million; 
employs  a  staff  of  190, 
as  well  as  some  700 
full-  and  part-time 


In  1980,  the  Society  operated  with  an 
endowment  of  $7.6  million;  it 
now  manages  a  $90. 9-million 
endowment. 


workers  during  the 
year;  and  owns  about  200  buildings  and  structures.  The 
sanctuaries,  once  somewhat  private  fiefdoms  of  varying 
quality,  have  grown  during  the  Bertrand  years  and 
attract  some  400,000  visitors  each  year.  The  Society 
trains  4,400  teachers  a  year  and  offers  school  programs 
to  147,000  children  annually.  All  of  which  happened 
under  Jerry’s  watch.  He  has  presided  over  the  greatest 
period  of  growth  in  the  Society’s  history  and,  in  the 
process,  transformed  the  mostly  affluent,  suburban 
organization  that  was  Massachusetts  Audubon  in  the 

previous  decades  into  a 
state  and  national  advocacy 
force  concerned  with  devel- 
oping-world  issues  as  well 
as  backyard  proposals.  Yet, 
statistics  aside,  Jerry’s  suc¬ 
cess  and  impact  on  people 
and  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  is  much 


than 


mere  num- 


broader 
bers. 

He  came  to  the  Society 
from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  where  he  served  as 
Chief  of  International 
Affairs  during  most  of  the 
Carter  years,  and  he  came 

with  a  broad,  international  background.  Jerry  immedi¬ 
ately  began  thinking  and  planning  “outside  of  the  box,” 
as  entrepreneurs  like  to  phrase  it.  Even  as  he  expanded 
and  renovated  the  existing  Massachusetts  Audubon 
sanctuaries  and  began  acquiring  new  ones,  Jerry  was 
thinking  big  picture.  The  creation  of  relatively  small 
tracts  of  land  is  insufficient 
if  you  want  to  save  birds  and 
mammals  that  migrate  in 
and  out  of  these  small 
ecosystems.  Jerry’s  gaze  went 
beyond  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  sanctuaries,  small  jew¬ 
els  that  they  are.  It  was  clear  to 
him  that  to  really  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  Massachusetts  Audubon 
had  to  move  beyond  its  own  back¬ 
yard.  “Whoever  owns  the  land, 
controls  the  game,”  Jerry  says. 

One  of  Jerry’s  finest  visions, 
according  to  retired 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Vice 
President  Jim  Baird,  is  the  con¬ 
cept  of  having  a  Massachusetts 
Audubon  sanctuary  within  a 
twenty-minute  drive  for  every 
person  in  the  state.  That  goal  is 
close  but  not  yet  reached,  though 
urban  sanctuaries  in  Boston, 

Worcester,  and  Attleboro  have 
brought  the  vision  closer.  More 
important  than  the  numbers  or 
the  acres  is  the  concept  of  the 
sanctuaries  as  educational  cen¬ 
ters,  not  just  as  wild  places.  That  too  is  part  of  the 
Bertrand  legacy.  Gary  Clayton,  who  has  been  directing 
sanctuary  operations  for  the  past  nine  years,  lauds 
Jerry  for  combining  land  acquisition,  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advocacy  into  the  sanctuary  concept.  “Jerry 
loves  land  projects,”  Gary  Clayton  said.  “You  can  just 
see  the  juices  start  to  flow  when  Jerry  gets  going  on 
land  acquisition.  That  combination  of  land  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  and  adults;  it’s  really  that  vision  that 
has  grown  Massachusetts  Audubon.” 

Not  that  it  has  always  been  easy.  “Sometimes,” 
reports  Clayton,  “you’re  trying  to  get  organized  and 
keep  up  with  what  you  have,  and  Jerry  is  still  reaching, 
still  trying  to  get  more  done.” 

An  organization  reflects  its  leadership,  and  perhaps 
Jerry’s  accomplishments  lie  outside  the  scorecard  of  pro¬ 
grams,  initiatives,  and  legislation  won  and  lost. 


[my  wife]  is  a  better  environmentalist 
than  I  am.  I  couldn’t  do  what  I  do  1  ® 
without  her... 

-Jerry  Bertrand 


Jerry  Bertrand  with  his  sons,  Edmond 
and  Donald,  in  the  cloud  forest  of 
Monteverde,  1979. 


“Massachusetts  Audubon 
is  a  lifestyle.  Massachu¬ 
setts  Audubon  is  what  I 
do — seven  days  a  week,” 
Jerry  said  on  the  day  we 
talked.  In  the  next  breath, 
he  talked  of  the  support  of 
his  family.  “Faith  [his  wife] 
is  a  better  environmentalist  than  I  am.  I  couldn’t  do 
what  I  do  without  her.”  Jerry  and  Faith  have  raised  two 
sons  and  have  helped  to  raise  a  granddaughter  and, 
early  in  his  career  at  Massachusetts  Audubon,  took  care 
of  elderly  parents.  For  all  the  buzz-saw  activist  lifestyle 
that  is  Jerry  on  the  surface,  he  has  a  deeper  personali¬ 
ty;  he  cares  for  and  believes 
deeply  in  connections — both 
family  and  friends. 

Jerry  brought  to  the  Society  a 
high  commitment  to  excellence 
and  a  passion  for  advocacy,  which 
the  organization  now  reflects  in 
its  own  goals  and  commitments. 
And  he  isn’t  afraid  to  take 
stands.  “If  you  do  anything 
worthwhile,  you’re  going  to 
offend  somebody,”  Jerry  said, 
“and,  let’s  face  it,  there  are  some 
people  in  the  world  that  you 
should  offend.” 

Chris  Leahy,  who  has  worked 
with  Jerry  from  the  start,  recalls 
wondering  about  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  shortly  after  Jerry  was 
hired.  Leahy  had  been  away  on  a 
trip  and  approached  his  first 
meeting  with  the  new  CEO  with 
some  trepidation.  “I’d  heard  all 
this  stuff,”  Chris  Leahy  recalled 
recently — “Aggressive  style,  ex¬ 
football  player,  former  govern¬ 
ment  official  with  deep  roots  in 
Washington  DC — and  I  wondered 
if  I  could  ever  stay  in  an  organization  headed  by  such 
an  individual.  We  met,  sized  each  other  up,  and  almost 
immediately  began  talking  about  birds.  I  realized  right 
there  and  then  that  Jerry  cared  passionately  about 
birds  and  natural  history,  and  a  host  of  other  things.” 
Jerry  brought  strong  leadership  to  the  Society  at  a  time 
when  morale  was  low.  Leahy  has  watched  Jerry’s  per¬ 
formance  for  years  and  thinks  three  things  set  him 
apart.  “He’s  tough.  He  is  not  a  corporate  type  who  only 
focuses  on  the  numbers,  and  he  is  very,  very  smart.” 

This  other  side  to  Jerry,  the  one  not  revealed  in  the 
numbers,  is  reflected  in  qualities  that  truly  transform 
an  organization  and  the  individuals  who  work  for  it: 
passion,  commitment,  mission,  and  the  final  most  cher¬ 
ished  attribute  of  all — leadership  that  demands  that 
you  grow  and  learn  and  leave  your  position  a  better  per¬ 
son  and  stronger  contributor  than  before.  Merloyd 


Lawrence,  who  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  and  was  on 
the  search  committee  that  found  Jerry  Bertrand,  recalls 
her  first  meeting  with  him.  “There  we  were  sitting  in  a 
room  with  this  candidate  that  a  professional  head¬ 
hunter  had  introduced,  and  all  the  board  members  were 
there  and  just  studying  him,  and  here  was  Jerry  over¬ 
flowing  with  energy  and  passion.  Other  candidates  had 
their  accomplishments,  but  Jerry  was  just  different.  He 
is  remarkably  unarrogant  for  somebody  with  all  those 
degrees.” 

Jerry  does  have  a  suitcase  full  of  degrees:  University 
of  Wisconsin,  JD  in  Environmental  Law,  1975;  Oregon 
State  University,  PhD  in  Biological  Oceanography, 
1970;  Florida  State  University,  MS  in  Biological 
Sciences,  1967;  and  University  of  New  Hampshire,  BA 
in  Zoology,  1965.  “Jerry  is  smart  and  has  so  many 
degrees,”  Merloyd  Lawrence  said,  “but  what’s  so  won¬ 
derful  about  him  is  he  never  makes  you  feel  less  than 
him.  He  helped  the  board  evolve  from  just  birders  into 
the  broad  range  of  interests  it  now  represents.” 

A  sentiment  echoed  by  Banks  Poor,  who  thinks  one  of 
Jerry’s  greatest  accomplishments  was  the  way  he  total¬ 
ly  transformed  the  board  6f  directors  and  the  member¬ 
ship  from  a  rather  stodgy  upper-middle-class  group  into 
a  diverse  coalition  of  activists.  Banks  lists  Jerry’s 
accomplishments:  the  sanctuaries,  his  international 
work,  teacher  training  projects,  natural  history  art 
exhibits,  ecological  property  management,  the  push  into 
urban  areas,  and  the  growing  membership.  “But  really, 
what  you  never  forget  about  Jerry,”  said  Banks  Poor, 
“are  the  infectious  enthusiasm,  the  sense  of  humor,  and 
the  incredible  knowledge  of  every  aspect  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.” 

Lynn  Harvey  has  served  as  Jerry’s  administrative 
assistant  for  twelve  years.  “The  one  thing  about  Jerry 
that  makes  it  possible  to  deal  with  him  is  his  sense  of 
humor.  I’d  never  have  lasted  twelve  years  without  it.”  Is 
Jerry  always  easy  to  get  along  with?  Lynn  Harvey 


laughed.  “Working  with  Jerry  is  like  trying  to  schedule 
the  wind.  It’s  like  working  with  a  super  bright,  very 
energetic  eleven-year-old.  There’s  just  so  much  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  But  you  know,  it  is  nice  to  have  as 
your  leader  the  most  dedicated,  the  most  passionate, 
and  the  smartest  person  around.” 

You  walk  the  corridors  at  Massachusetts  Audubon 
headquarters  in  Lincoln  and  ask  about  Jerry,  and 
everybody  has  a  story.  Jerry  himself  has  a  thousand 
stories. 

The  first  time  I  met  him,  I  was  a  bit  nonplussed.  He 
had  come  along  to  join  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  crew  on  the  annual  eagle  census  in  January 
at  Quabbin  Reservoir.  I  was  expecting  a  corporate  glad- 
hander  when  I  was  told  that  the  new  president  of  the 
Society  would  be  joining  us  on  the  icy  Quabbin  land¬ 
scape  for  a  day  of  cold  winds  and  soaring  bald  eagles. 
Instead,  Jerry  told  stories  and  wandered  the  woods 
looking  for  flying  squirrel  holes.  I  recall  one  story  he 
told  with  a  distinctive  Harrison  Ford  twist:  Jerry  was 
diving  into  the  back  of  a  fortuitously  passing  taxi  as  an 
enraged  gypsy  pursued  him  with  a  large  knife.  Jerry, 
an  inveterate  photographer,  had  taken  a  picture  of  the 
man’s  wife.  “I  had  her  permission,”  he  recalled  wryly. 
“What  I  didn’t  know  was  that  I  needed  his  permission 
too.” 

He  went  over  to  an  old  hollow  oak  on  the  Quabbin 
peninsula  and  began  banging  on  it  in  an  attempt  to 
rouse  a  flying  squirrel.  I  stood  there  in  the  frozen  morn¬ 
ing  listening  while  he  explained  how  the  squirrel’s  form 
allowed  it  to  soar  between  trees. 

He  was  about  as  far  from  a  typical  organization  CEO 
as  South  Georgia  Island  in  Antarctica  is  from  Alaska, 
both  of  which,  naturally,  Jerry  has  visited. 

Thomas  Conuel 

Thomas  Conuel  is  a  field  editor  of  Sanctuary  magazine  and 
coauthor  of  Massachusetts  Audubon’s  centennial  book,  The 
Nature  of  Massachusetts,  Addison  Wesley,  1996. 


Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society 
1998 

Annual  Meeting 
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October  15-4-  5  p.m. 

Habitat  Education  Center  j 
10  Juniper  Road,  Belmont 


ror  more  information ,  call 
781-259-9506  x7101. 
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Rev.  John  D.  Call  was  a  Pastoral  Counselor  until  his  recent  retirement.  One  of  his  colleagues 
gave  him  a  Bluebird  of  Happiness  as  a  retirement  gift.  He  liked  the  gift  so  much  that  he  thanked  her 
with  a  poem,  “Crystal  Bluebird  (for  Sue)”.  The  Bluebird  continued  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
John,  and  soon  he  had  written  ten  poems  to  the  Bluebird.  He  then  sent  the  poems  to  share  them 
with  me.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  John’s  poetic  ability.  His  vivid  imagery  and  subtle  sense  of 
peace  and  beauty  told  me  that  he  was  no  amateur  poet.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  share  the  poems  with 
you  -  the  people  who  buy  our  Bluebirds.  He  consented,  saying  “Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  something  of  myself  with  those  who  (by  virtue  of  buying  the  Bluebird)  will  likely  understand, 
and  for  the  Bluebird  herself,  who  perches  near  me  as  I  read  and  write.”  So  here  are  the  poems  for 
your  pleasure  and  inspiration.  John,  who  is  married  and  has  two  grown  sons,  is  now  working  with 
special  education  students  and  looks  forward  to  spending 

summers  with  his  family,  camping  in  the  Colorado  JQ  .  A 

mountains  and  pursuing  his  poetic  Muse.  Z2**M*Ar^* 


Tenderness 

Small,  vulnerable  bird- 
You  wear  your  glorious  weakness 
Like  a  chaste  gentle  lover 
For  whom  tenderness  has  become  everything  - 
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Crystal  Bluebird  (for  Sue) 

From  solid  translucent  depths 
You  never  take  your  flight, 

And  through  your  steadfast  presence 
Forever  mediate  the  light. 

How  like  friendship  you  are  - 


Joining 

You  fill  your  space  with  the  dignity  of  form 
As  if  you  are  even  now  flowing  into  it  - 
Stillness  and  motion  at  last  joining 
In  the  alchemy  of  blue  crystal  flesh  - 


You  draw  to  your  final  silhouette 
Frail  remains  of  arcing  light. 

They  settle  in  glowing  crescents  in  the  subtle  turns 

of  head  and  tail, 

Then  slowly  fade  with  the  waxing  night  - 


ipaSR 


You  are  a  single  blue  eye 
Through  which  light  refracting 
Flings  itself  beak  to  tail 
Like  quivering  strands  of  quicksilver  -  shining 


: 


Storm 


Lightning  tears  open  dark  liquid  skies; 
Winds  terrorize  the  trees. 

The  crystal  Bluebird  sits  on  my  writing  table 
Quietly  bearing  its  still  silent  peace  - 


The  blue  crystal  depths  of  your  body 
Are  like  many  silent  pools 
In  which  shimmering  moons 
Spread  their  light  upon  the  water  as  if  from  within 


i 

i 


Gathering  all  things 
Into  the  deep  reflective  pool 
That  is  your  round  endless  breast  and  belly, 
How  full  of  unflawed  emptiness  you  are  - 


we  first  notice 


It  is  your  silence 
And  though  all  chaos  from  beyond  the  window 
Dances  on  your  smooth  glass  surface, 

Only  light  gathers  beneath,  within  your  pensive  blue  breast 


Welcoming 

Never  has  a  space  given  of  itself  so  freely 
Hardly  does  it  give  way 
As  you  pour  your  seamless  presence 
Into  its  subtly  parting  embrace  -  Welcoming 


The  Original 


of  Happiness® 

SIGNED  &  DATED 
COLLECTIBLES 
BY 


The  Bluebird  House 

of  Terra  Studios™  Est.  1975 
12103  Hazel  Valley  Road 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701 


Greetings : 

Did  you  know  that  the  only  places  in  the  world  where  the  Eastern  Bluebird 
can  be  found  are  in  North  America  and  Bermuda?  The  early  settlers  of  our 
country  were  captivated  by  this  lovely,  plump,  sweet  singing  bird.  More  songs 
and  poems  have  been  written  about  the  Bluebird  than  any  other  bird  .  It  is 
associated  with  Spring,  Love,  and  Joy.  It  is  a  symbol  of  commemorating  mar - 
riages  and  anniversaries  and  a  messenger  for  contentment  and  health. 


It  is  traditional  that  a  bluebird  close  by  will 
bless  you  with  good  health  and  happiness. 

I  hope  this  is  true. 

I  wish  this  for  you. 


Halibut  Point  State  Park 
16  Gaffield  Ave. 
Cape  Ann 

Rockport,  MA  01966 
(978)  546-2997 


Presents  a 

slide/lecture  program 
with 


LILLIAN  FILES 
THE  BLUEBIRD  LADY 


Lillian  Files,  Past  President  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  has  had 
bluebirds  on  her  30-acre  property  in  Tyngsboro,  MA.  for  over  53  years.  Join  us  as  she  tells 
us  how  to  attract,  monitor  and  keep  these  ‘winged  beauties’  in  our  own  yards  and  fields. 


Slide/Lecture  -  7pm  -  8pm 

September  26, 1998 

Build  a  Bluebird  House  -  5pm  -  6pm 


PARENT/CHILD 
BUILD  A  BLUEBIRD  HOUSE 


Why  build  a  bluebird  house  in  the  Autumn? 


1- The  wood  will  weather  over  winter; 

2-  It  is  easier  to  dig  a  post  hole  in  Autumn  than  in  Early  Spring  when  the  ground  may  still  be  frozen; 
3  -  Bluebirds  migrating  South  in  Autumn  may  check  out  the  boxes,  then  return  to  them  the  following 
Spring. 


KIDS!!  bring  a  parent  and  a  hammer  and 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BLUEBIRD  BOX 

with 

Pigeon  Hill  Carpenter  Ed  Jylkka 
from  5-6pm 

$2.00  Parking  -  The  Programs  are  FREE  and  open  to  the  public. 


‘The  Bluebird  Lady’ 

ROCKPORT  -  “The  Bluebird  Lady”  will  present  a 
slide/lecture  program  at  Halibut  Point  State  Park  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  26,  from  7  to  8  p.m. 

“The  Bluebird  Lady”  is  Lillian  Files,  past  president 
of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society.  She  has  had 
bluebirds  on  her  30-acre  property  in  Tyngsboro  for 
more  than  53  years.  She  will  tell  how  to  attract,  moni¬ 
tor  and  keep  these  ‘winged  beauties’  in  our  own  yards 
and  fields. 
v 

Build  a  bluebird  house 

& 

Children  are  invited  to  bring  a  parent  and  a  ham¬ 
mer  to  build  their  own  bluebird  house  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  26,  from  5  to  6  p.m.  at  Halibut  Point  State  Park. 
Pigeon  Hill  carpenter  Ed  Jylkka  will  demonstrate 
why  bluebird  houses  should  be  built  in  the  autumn. 
The  program  is  free,  parking  is  $2. 
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A  Strange  Bluebird,  Tree  Swallow,  House  Wren  Episode 

Lillian  Lund  Files 


I  have  many  paired  bluebird  boxes  on 
my  property  with  boxes  in  each  pair  12  to 
15  feet  apart.  Because  I’ve  had  a  large 
Tree  Swallow  population  for  years,  I  find 
that  pairing  boxes  gives  the  bluebirds  a 
chance. 

On  24  April  1997,  a  pair  of  bluebirds 
began  nesting  in  one  of  my  paired  boxes; 
by  9  May  there  were  three  bluebird  eggs 
in  the  nest.  The  female  incubated  the 
eggs  until  12  May.  For  unknown  rea¬ 
sons,  she  suddenly  abandoned  her  eggs 
and  never  returned. 

In  the  meantime,  a  Tree  Swallow  was 
utilizing  the  other  box  in  the  pair.  The 
female  swallow  laid  a  single  white  egg 
which  was  punctured  by  a  House  Wren. 

While  monitoring  my  boxes  on  16  May, 

I  found  that  the  female  Tree  Swallow  had 
moved  into  the  bluebirds’  box  and  had 
begun  incubating  the  three  abandoned 
bluebird  eggs.  The  swallow  never  laid 
any  additional  eggs.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  further  surprised  to  find  that  the 
swallow  had  added  white  feathers  all 
around  the  bluebird  eggs! 


Abandoned  Eastern  Bluebird  eggs  sur¬ 
rounded  by  white  feathers  added  by  a 
Tree  Swallow. 

The  female  Tree  Swallow  incubated  the 
bluebird  eggs  until  25  June--a  total  of  40 
days.  Needless  to  say,  they  never 
hatched.  The  Tree  Swallow,  like  the 
bluebird,  finally  abandoned  this  box.  ■ 

106  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


An  Eastern  Bluebird  nested  in  box  on  the  right  and  abandoned  the  nest  with  three  eggs. 
A  Tree  Swallow  which  had  begun  nesting  in  the  box  on  the  left  moved  to  the  bluebird 
nest  and  incubated  the  bluebird  eggs  for  40  days. 
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House  Sparrows  Wanted! 


"Dear  Bluebirders:  You  folks  are  producing  a 
lot  of  dead  house  sparrows.  How  about  making 
them  available  to  wildlife  rehabilitation 
facilities,  such  as  Wild  Again  at  St.  Cloud 
State?  Finding  enough  food  for  recovering 
raptors  ip  often  a  problem.  We  have  a 
half-blind  great  horned  owl  we  keep  for 
educational  use  and  as  a  foster  parent  for 
orphaned  owls.  This  bird  would  love  a  few 
meals  of  sparrow.  Sincerely,  "  (Prof.)  John 
H.  Peck,  Dept.  Biol. Sciences.  612-255-2039. 
Ed's  note:  Many  Twin  City  area  bluebirders 
take  their  sparrows  to  the  Raptor  Center  on 
the  St. Paul  campus  or  to  local  falconers. 
People  near  St.  Cloud  should  take  them  to 
Wild  Again.  Now,  if  we  just  get  enough 
rehabilitated  and  released  raptors  trained 
on  a  house  sparrow  diet.... 
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Robert  Ruszala 

Golf  Course  Superintendent 


Hickory  Ridge  Country  Club 


191  West  Pomeroy  I 
Amherst,  MA.  01002 
(413)  236-8654 
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Help  Build  A  Future 


or  Wildlife. 


A  rare  yellow-billed  loon  feeds  a  fish  to  her  week-old 
chick  on  a  tundra  lake  in  arctic  Canada.  July  1998. 
Photo  copyright  Mark  Wilson  /  WILDSHOT 
From  our  program, 

"Arctic  Summer:  So  Much  Light,  So  Little  Time" 
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Senior  Center 
36  Bartlet  Street 
Andover,  MA  01810 


TOWN  OF  ANDOVER 
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old  Woodpecker  hoi 


as  or 

bird  boxes.  Four  or  five  pale 
blue  eggs  are  laid.  Boxes  for  Ihem 
should  be  5"  x  5"  x  8"  deep,  with  a  hole 
placed  above  center  1  Va”  in  diameter, 
small  enough  to  keep  out  the  Starlings. 
The  house  should  be  put  up  on  a  pole 
about  S'  or  6’  from  the  ground,  in  a 
sunny  open  place. 

The  Western  Bluebird  is  very  similar 
but  has  a  chestnut  patch  in  the  center  of 


the  bluebird 

(Staffs  Staffs! 

In  the  North,  the  simple  warbled  notes 
of  Bluebirds  are  among  the  first  spring 
sounds.  In  the  South,  they  can  be  heard 
the  year  around. 

Blue  Jays  have  white  breasts;  Indigo 
Buntings,  blue  breasts;  Bluebirds,  rusty- 
red  breasts.  That  is  the  simplest  way  to 
tell  this  blue  trio  apart. 

Bluebirds  nest  in  cavities,  in  frees. 


uaimmmw 


NAME 


CITY. 


Copyright  1939,  National  WUdlite  Publishing  Corp..  WewJTork 


A  bluebird  nest  in  a  traffic 
cone-nveird  place; 


MONITORING  BLUEBIRD  NEST  BOXES 
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MONITORING  BLUEBIRD  NEST 

BOXES 

WHY  MONITOR  YOUR  NEST  BOX? 


It  is  very  important  that  bluebird  nest  boxes  be  actively  monitored  (checked)  at  least  once  a 
week.  Doing  so  increases  the  chances  of  success  for  bluebirds  using  the  box  and  also  is  valuable 
for  determining  population  trends.  A  box  that  is  not  monitored  may  be  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  bluebirds.  All  bluebird  boxes  should  be  built  so  that  they  can  be  opened  either  from 
the  side,  front,  or  top. 

Monitoring  nest  boxes  will  alert  you  to  problems  the  birds  may  be  having  with  blowfly 
parasitism.  Uncontrolled,  the  larvae  of  this  species  may  weaken  or  possibly  even  kill  the  nestling 
bluebirds.  If  you  identify  larvae  in  the  nest,  you  should  replace  all  the  nest  material  with  dried 
lawn  clippings  in  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  original  nest.  This  will  increase  the  chance  that 
the  chicks  will  survive.  Many  bluebird  enthusiasts  replace  all  nests  holding  chicks  periodically 
even  before  the  blowfly  larvae  are  visible.  You  should  also  replace  any  nest  with  young  birds 
that  has  been  saturated  following  rainfall.  This  is  especially  important  during  cold  periods. 


Being  aware  of  what  species  is  using  the  box  is  also  beneficial.  Bluebird  societies  would  like  you 
to  monitor  and  report  all  species  using  your  nest  boxes,  not  just  bluebirds.  Species  such  as 
bluebirds,  tree  swallows,  house  wrens,  and  chickadees  are  all  native  and  beneficial  birds.  Mail 
survey  forms  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  nesting  season  allows  the  identification  of  population 
trends  in  each  species. 


House  (English)  sparrows  and  European  starlings  are  non- native  species  introduced  from 
Europe  and  their  aggressive  seizure  of  cavity  nest  sites  is  the  main  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
bluebirds  today.  Starlings  nest  in  many  of  the  natural  nest  sites  but  can  be  excluded  from  nest 
boxes  by  only  using  1  1/2  or  1  9/16  inch  entrance  holes.  House  sparrows  can  readily  enter 
bluebird  nest  boxes  and  frequently  kill  bluebirds,  destroy  their  eggs,  or  drive  them  from  their 
nests.  At  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  successfully  nest  in  bluebird  boxes.  Doing  so  will 
increase  the  house  sparrow  population  and  further  reduce  the  number  of  the  bluebirds. 

After  any  nesting  effort  has  ended,  either  due  to  nest  failure  or  successful  fledging  of  the  young, 
the  nest  should  be  removed  from  the  box.  If  a  bluebird  nest  was  successful,  renesting  in  the 
same  box  will  be  encouraged  if  the  first  nest  is  removed.  This  should  be  done  when  all  chicks 
have  left  the  nest. 


WHAT  TO  MONITOR 


Whenever  you  monitor  a  box  you  should  determine  what  species  is  using  it  by  examining  the 
nesting  material  and  eggs.  You  should  record  the  date,  and  the  number  of  eggs  or  young  that 
you  have  observed.  Knowing  when  the  eggs  where  laid  will  help  you  determine  if  they  are 
infertile,  or  when  they  should  hatch  and  when  the  young  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  nest.  In 
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the  case  of  bluebirds,  the  eggs  are  laid  one  each  day  until  the  entire  clutch  is  complete. 
Incubation  will  then  begin  and  will  last  approximately  13-14  days.  After  hatching  the  chicks 
will  remain  in  the  nest  for  17-18  days.  Your  monitoring  should  be  limited  to  viewing  from  a 
distance  after  the  13th  day  or  the  chicks  might  fly  from  the  box  prematurely. 

HOW  TO  MONITOR 

Nest  monitoring  should  only  be  done  during  calm,  mild,  and  dry  weather  conditions  to  reduce 
the  chance  of  chilling  the  chicks  or  eggs.  Open  the  nest  box  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  eggs 
to  fall  out  or  chicks  to  jump  out.  Songbirds  have  a  very  poor  sense  of  smell  and  will  not 
abandon  the  nest  due  to  your  handling  the  nest,  eggs,  or  chicks.  If  chicks  are  in  the  nest,  look 
under  the  nest  for  signs  of  blowfly  larvae.  The  chicks  themselves  should  be  examined  for  small 
scars,  particularly  under  the  wings  which  indicates  blowfly  parasitism.  Sometimes  you  may 
observe  the  larvae  attached  to  the  chick.  These  are  easily  removed  by  hand.  Complete  the 
monitoring  as  quickly  as  possible  to  minimize  disturbance.  When  handling  the  chicks  or 
removing  them  from  the  nest  they  should  be  placed  in  something  that  will  protect  them  from 
the  sun  or  wind  while  preventing  their  escape.  Avoid  disposing  used  nest  material  near  the  nest 
site  or  predators  may  be  attracted  to  the  site.  Always  be  certain  to  close  the  box  door  securely 
before  leaving.  Record  what  you  observed. 

HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  NESTS  AND  EGGS  BY  SPECIES 

Bluebird:  The  1-4  in.  tall  nest  is  built  with  fine  grasses  or  pine  needles  with  a  fairly  deep  nest 
cup.  Eggs  (4-6)  are  powder  blue  or  occasionally  white. 

Tree  swallow:  Their  nest  is  also  made  of  grasses  but  they  may  use  somewhat  coarser  fibers  than 
a  bluebird.  The  nest  generally  has  a  flatter  cup  than  the  bluebird's  and  is  usually  lined  with 
feathers  or  occasionally  scraps  of  paper.  Eggs  (5-7)  are  white  and  smaller  than  those  of  a 
bluebird. 

House  wren:  Wrens  fill  a  nest  box  with  sticks  and  line  the  deep  nest  cup  with  fine  plant  fibers 
or  feathers.  "Dummy  nests"  without  the  nest  cup  are  often  built  in  all  other  cavities  within  the 
male  wren's  territory  to  reduce  competition  for  resources.  The  eggs  (6-8)  are  tan,  speckled  with 
brown  and  quite  small. 

Black- capped  chickadee:  Chickadees  build  a  nest  of  moss  and  plant  down  with  the  nest  cup 
lined  with  hair.  They  lay  5-8  white  eggs  covered  with  brown  speckles.  Eggs  are  often  covered 
with  moss  when  the  female  leaves  the  box. 

House  sparrow:  House  sparrows  build  a  tall  nest  of  coarse  grasses,  often  with  pieces  of  scrap 
paper,  cellophane,  or  other  garbage.  The  nest  forms  a  canopy  with  a  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the 
5-7  cream-colored  eggs  with  brown  markings. 


Prepared  by  Kevin  Berner, NABS  Research  Chairman ,  SUNY,  Cobleskill ,  NY  12043 
bernerkK&cobleskilL  edu 
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The  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY  is  an 
incorporated  non-profit  organization  determined  to  increase  the 
populations  of  the  three  species  of  bluebirds  on  the  North  American 
continent.  The  SOCIETY  invites  you  to  join  in  this  much  needed 
conservation  effort.  The  primary  objective  of  the  SOCIETY  is  to 
educate  all  who  will  listen  about  the  importance  of  preserving  these 
singular  creatures  in  their  native  environment. 


Who  We  Are 


Toward  this  end,  the  SOCIETY  will  work,  within  the  bounds  of  effective  conservation,  to  study  those 
obstacles  impeding  bluebird  recovery;  to  publish  results  of  those  studies;  to  promote  ideas  and  actions 
which  might  reduce  the  effect  of  those  obstacles;  and  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  about 
bluebird  ecology. 

While  the  SOCIETY’S  purpose  is  fairly  single-minded,  its  approach  is  multifaceted.  It  is  building  upon 
the  initial  research  which  a  few  have  generated  and  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  individuals  and 
organizations  continent-wide,  using  modem  research  methods.  Through  its  quarterly  journal, 
BLUEBIRD ,  formerly  titled  S1ALIA,  the  SOCIETY  addresses  such  issues  as  improved  nesting  box 
design,  control  of  competitors  and  predators,  and  enhanced  techniques  for  increasing  winter  food 
supply.  Many  of  the  SOCIETY'S  members  contribute  to  important  bluebird  population  studies  that 
monitor  the  success  of  our  conservation  programs.  The  SOCIETY  disseminates  information  about  the 
bluebird  in  a  variety  of  forums  -  lecture  demonstrations  to  schools  and  other  interested  youth  groups, 
slide  show  presentations,  correspondence  with  people  interested  in  bluebird  trails,  and  various  media 
campaigns.  It  is  working  diligently  to  ensure  accuracy,  promoting  the  exchange  of  new  ideas. 


Click  here  to  help  the  bluebird?  Become  a  NABS  member! 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 
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February  1999 


h 

To  the  Present  and  Past  Members  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  the  new  president  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society,  effective 
September,  1998. 

I  have  met  many  of  you  at  the  September,  October,  and  November  meetings  and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  cordial  reception  I  received.  Although  I  live  in 
Wilmington,  I  now  feel  like  an  adopted  son  of  the  Tyngsboro,  Groton,  and  Dunstable  area. 

I  have  known  Mark  and  Marcia  Wilson  for  many  years.  Mark  and  I  went  on  birdwalks 
in  the,  WilmingtoruTewksbury  area  while  Mark  was  a  teenager. 

As  you  probably  know,  Marcia  had  to  give  up  her  presidency  in  our  bird  club  due  to  the 
increasing  demands  of  her  and  Mark’s  educational  bird  programs.  As  their  busy  schedule 
allows,  they  have  promised  to  come  to  as  many  meetings  as  possible. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  a  resume.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  Mass.  Audubon 
member  for  over  25  years,  and  I  know  the  Ipswich  River  Wildlife  Sanctuarie’s  1200  acres  "like 
the  back  of  my  hand."  I  authored  "Hand  Feeding  Wild  Birds"  in  1994,  now  going  into  a  second 
and  greatly  revised  and  enlarged  second  edition.  My  hobbies  are  "birding,"  wildlife 
photography  (I’m  a  rank  amateur  compared  with  Mark)  and  growing  giant  pumpkins.  (Best 
effort  so  far  was  a  674  pounder  grown  in  1997.) 

The  active  membership  of  T.B.S.  has  slipped  a  bit  in  recent  years.  I  would  love  to  see  a 
resurgence  in  attendance  at  our  meetings.  The  program  committee  met  recently  at  Lillian  Files' 
home,  and  we  think  we  have  put  together  a  first  class  series  of  programs  for  1999.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  our  annual  dues  ($10.00  family,  $7.00  individual  a  year)  is  one  of  the  last  great 
bargains  for  this  quality  of  birding  entertainment.  Please  look  this  schedule  over,  and  plan  to 
attend  our  March  meeting  if  at  all  possible.  At  that  time  you'll  have  an  opportunity  to  size  up 
the  "new  kid  on  the  block."  (That's  me.) 


You  will  find  that  I  am  a  very  "accessible”  person.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
me  any  evening  if  you  want  to  report  unusual  sightings,  or^need  J^elp  with  an 
identification.  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  all  soon! 


Hugh  Wiberg,President 
Tyngsboro  Bird  Society 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 
1999  PROGRAMS 


Meetings  held  at  Dunstable  Congregational  Church  (Route  1 13) 
First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm 
Dues:  Single  $7.00,  Family  $10.00 
Guests  $2.00  donation.  Students  free 


Mar.  4  WILD  BIRDS  UNLIMITED  by  CHRIS  and  JUDI  BURGER 

It’s  time  to  get  the  backyards  ready  for  the  migrants.  Judi  and  Chris  Burger,  owners  and  operators  of  Wild  Birds 
Unlimited  in  Nashua,  will  help  the  experienced  and  inexperienced  birder  prepare  a  backyard  haven  for  our  feathered 
friends.  Through  a  slide  presentation,  they  will  highlight  the  importance  of  providing  food,  water,  safe  shelters  and 
nesting  materials  to  encourage  greater  bird  activity.  They  will  also  display  some  of  the  newest  feeder  designs  and 
birding  products  available  (look  out  squirrels!) 


Apr.  1  THE  EVERGLADES  by  JOHN  GREEN 

The  air  is  alive  with  birds  and  insects.  Almost  every  pond  has  its  resident  alligators  and  other  water  loving  denizens. 
This  is  the  Everglades!  John  Green,  a  free-lance  interpretive  naturalist  from  Amherst  MA,  is  a  purist  in  his  approach  to 
natural  history  photography.  His  slide  presentation  features  majestic  wading  birds,  alligators  and  other  inhabitants 
who  have  adapted  to  survive  their  changing  environmental  conditions.  He  and  Tom  Tyning  have  worked  together  on 
many  natural  history  activities.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  this  inspiring  and  moving  presentation. 


May  6 


MASSACHUSETTS  NESTING  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  HABITATS  by  JIM  BERRY 

Jim  Berry’s  slide  presentation  will  focus  on  nesting  bird  communities.  He  will  discuss  how  a  knowledge  of  indicator 
plants  can  provide  a  clue  to  the  nesting  bird  species.  Jim’s  work  involves  compiling  the  Newburyport  Christmas  Bird 
Count  as  well  as  being  a  staff  member  of  Bird  Observer  magazine.  He  has  recently  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  is  a  member  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  and  the  Essex  County 
Ornithological  Club.  This  informative  program  will  assist  the  bird  watcher  in  finding  birds  using  other  dues  besides 
sightings  and  songs. 


Sept.  2  A  NIGHT  OF  DUAL  DELIGHTS  by  KARL  SCHANZ 

Karl  Schanz  of  Tewskbury  will  capture  the  audience  with  his  two  part  slide  presentation:  the  first  of  Ecuador’s  Galapagos  Islands 
and  the  second  entitled  “Vacation  Adventures  Far  and  Near" ,  featuring  the  Oregon  coast  Washington,  and  Canadian  Rockies. 
Karl's  affiliation  with  the  Mass  Camera  Naturalist  Ciub  and  New  England  Camera  Ciub  will  be  evident  in  this  spectacular  audio-visuai 
slide  presentation.  He  is  a  talented  teacher,  lecturer,  and  recipient  of  the  APSA  award. 


Oct.  7  “TURKEYS  IN  THE  WILD”  and  “THE  CANADA  GOOSE  STORY”  by  WALTER  and  MYRNA  BERLET 

This  evening  s  presentation  will  feature  two  educational  and  entertaining  films  by  Walter  and  Myma  Berlet  ‘Turkeys  in  the  Wild" 
traces  the  history  of  this  well-known  Thanksgiving  bird  through  its  natural  habitats  of  North  and  Central  America.  Learn  about  the 
behavior  of  toms  and  hens  and  how  many  areas  have  been  successfully  restocked  and  managed.  The  second  film,  “The  Canada 
Goose  Story’  will  highlight  the  behavior  of  geese,  the  impact  human  behavior  has  had  on  them,  and  the  resulting  effects  on  the 
environment  The  goose  populations  that  inhabit  our  cities  and  parks  continue  to  grow  and  pose  the  “noble  nuisance  problem.’ 


Nov.  4  POTPOURRI  by  TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY  and  FRIENDS 

Help  us  celebrate  our  annual  potpourri  meeting  by  bringing  up  to  20  slides  or  prints,  poetry,  articles,  information,  etc. 
to  share  with  us  on  any  nature  oriented  subject.  Please  attend! 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  OR  POSSIBLE  CANCELLATIONS  DUE  TO  INCLEMENT  WEATHER, 

KINDLY  CONTACT: 

HUGHWIBERG,  PRESIDENT  (978)658-5852  JOAN  WOODBURY,  PROGRAMS  (603)595-0544 
JOANDUPREY,  TREASURER  (978)448-2286  ERIN  COSTELLO,  PUBLICITY  (978)64^6499 
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Welcome  Back  the  Bluebird! 


Bluebirds  have  unique  nesting  requirements — they  use  a 
hole,  or  cavity,  within  which  they  raise' their  young. 
Since  they  lack  strong  beaks  and  other 
adaptations  necessary  to  excavate  their, 
own  cavities,  they  rely  on  nature's 
primary  excavators,  the  woodpeckers, 
to  make  their  homes  for  them. 


Fortunately,  bluebirds  will  take  up 
residence  in  any  cavity  that 
resembles  a  woodpecker  hole. 
Hence  their  ready  acceptance 
of  nest  boxes.  These 
additional  "artificial"  nesting 
sites  are  desperately  needed 
because,  over  much  of  the 
continent,  habitat  is  being 
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destroyed.  To  compound  the 
problem,  natural  cavities  in 
many  areas  have  been  taken 
over  by  non-native  European 
Starlings  and  House  Sparrows. 


Eastern  Bluebird 
©  Lawrence  Zeleny 


Today,  bluebird  nest  boxes  line  back 
roads  and  dot  fields  all  across  the 
continent.  From  the  acreage  owner  who 
tends  a  couple  of  boxes  to  the  large,  well- 
organized  bluebird  organizations  that  monitor 
thousands  of  boxes,  the  bluebird  conservation  movement  is 
gaining  momentum.  We  hope  you  join  in  the  effort  to 
Welcome  Back  the  Bluebird! 


Buying  A  Better  Bluebird  Nest  Box 

NABS  Launches  Nest  Box  Approval  Process 

Recognizing  the  need  for  clear  standards  for  bluebird  nest  box  design,  as  well  as  the  need  for  an 
educational  program  to  assist  bluebirders,  NABS  has  established  a  nest  box  approval  process.  It  is  a 
simple  but  effective  procedure:  manufacturers  submit  their  boxes  to  NABS  for  examination.  If  the  boxes 
meet  NABS  criteria,  approval  is  provided  by  way  of  a  small  label.  There  is  no  cost  for  this  process  and 
the  stickers  can  be  purchased  at  a  nominal  charge.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  are  also  being  asked  to 
_  insert  a  fact  sheet  and  a  NABS  brochure  inside  each  nest  box.  The  NABS-produced  fact  sheet  will 
^^nsure  that  accurate  information  reaches  each  bluebirder,  while  the  brochure  will  help  spread  the  word 
about  NABS.  This  increasingly  popular  partnership  is  of  benefit  to  all — the  bluebirds  get  better  homes, 
the  manufacturers  and  retailers  can  be  confident  that  they  are  selling  good  products,  and  NABS  is  able 
to  expand  its  conservation  efforts.  Retailers  or  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  participating  in  this 
approval  process  should  contact  NABS.  We  recommend  that  you  purchase  only  NABS-approved  boxes. 

If  retailers  in  your  area  haven't  yet  heard  of  this  program,  encourage  them  to  contact  NABS. 


<  > 
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Effective  Conservation 


One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  bluebirding  is  being  able  to 
monitor  your  trail.  Not  only  does  regular  monitoring  get  you  out  into  the 
countryside,  it  provides  the  opportunity  to  collect  important  information 
about  the  bird  species  that  take  up  residence  in  your  nest  boxes. 
Regular  monitoring  will  also  enable  you  to  remove  the  nests  of  House 
Sparrows,  should  these  pests  try  to  take  over  a  nest  box.  Maintaining 
a  bluebird  trail  is  a  hobby  that  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old 
alike!  Specific  bluebird  nest  box  sizes,  design  features  and  placement 
techniques  vary  from  region  to  region,  and  among  the  three  species. 
Sample  nest  box  plans  and  detailed  information  on  how  you  can 
establish  a  successful  trail  in  your  area  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to  NABS. 


Unlike  many  other  conservation  activities,  bluebirding 
offers  direct  personal  participation  and  visible, 
rewarding  results.  Bluebird  conservation  efforts  are 
helping  to  restore  the  populations  of  all  three  species 
of  bluebirds:  Eastern,  Western  and  Mountain.  The 
following  are  ways  in  which  you  can  help  the  bluebirds  in 
your  area: 

•  Build  or  purchase  properly  designed  and  constructed 
nest  boxes.  Bluebird  nest  boxes  should  have  adequate 
drainage  and  ventilation,  and  should  have  at  least  one  panel 
(front,  side  or  top)  that  opens  easily  for  inspection  and  clean 
out.  Specific  entrance  hole  sizes  will  exclude  European 
Starlings,  and  careful  placement  will  reduce  the  problem  of 
competition  from  House  Sparrows.  Both  of  these  non-native 
species  compete  with  our  native  bluebirds  for  nesting  sites. 


•  Create  a  "bluebird  trail."  A  bluebird  trail  consists  of  a 
number  of  nest  boxes  placed  in  proper  habitat,  and  along  a 
route  where  they  can  be  readily  monitored.  Trails  can  be 
established  around  rangeland,  pastures,  golf  courses 
(provided  no  pesticides  are  used),  rural  lawns,  cemeteries 
and  other  areas  of  low  or  sparse  groundcover.  Avoid 
landscapes  where  pesticides  are  used,  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  House  Sparrows,  or  brushy/wooded  areas. 
In  areas  where  Tree  Swallows  are  prevalent,  many 
bluebirders  find  that  two  boxes,  placed  side-by-side,  will 
enable  swallows  and  bluebirds  to  nest  peaceably  together. 


•  Request  a  guest  appearance  of  a  member  from  our  Speakers 
Bureau.  NABS  maintains  a  Speakers  Bureau  of  volunteers  across  the 
continent  who  are  excited  to  share  presentations  about  bluebirds  or  other 
cavity-nesting  birds.  Better  yet,  make  presentations  yourself  in  your 
community.  NABS  has  slide  programs  and  other  materials  to  assist  you. 


Western  Bluebird 
©  David  Middleton 


•  Join  and  contribute  to  NABS.  Become  part  of  one  of  North  America's 
most  successful  conservation  movements! 


Bluebird  Ecology 

Bluebirds  begin  their  nesting  cycle  early  in 
he  spring.  Soon  after  a  male  arrives  and 
claims  his  territory,  he  tries  to  attract  a 
passing  female  by  singing  a  quiet,  warbling 
song.  Once  he  finds  a  mate,  he  takes  her  on 
an  inspection  tour  of  all  the  cavities  he  has 
found.  They  finally  decide  on  one,  and  the 
female  commences  nest  building. 

A  neat  cup-shaped  nest  is  constructed  from 
grass  or  pine  needles,  and  the  female  lays  a 
clutch  of  four  to  six  blue  eggs.  She  then 
commences  her  two-week  incubation  period. 
Once  the  young  have  hatched,  both  parents 


tend  their  hungry  brood.  The  young  grow 
rapidly  and  are  ready  to  fly  at  between  16 
and  21  days  of  age.  In  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  their  range,  bluebirds  may 
have  three  broods  in  a  season.  Two 
clutches  are  usually  the  maximum  laid  in  the 
north. 

Bluebirds  are  insect  eaters  and  devour  large 
quantities  of  insects.  Their  fall  and  winter 
diet  also  includes  wild  fruit.  Some  bluebird 
enthusiasts  offer  mealworms  or  special  suet 
mixtures  to  their  backyard  bluebirds. 
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^erican  The  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY  (NABS)  is 


an  incorporated  non-profit  organization  that,  since  1978,  has  guided  the 
bluebird  conservation  movement  in  North  America.  The  primary  objective 
of  NABS  is  to  promote  the  recovery  of  bluebirds  and  other  native 
cavity-nesting  bird  species. 
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NABS  works  to  support  research  on  bluebirds  and  other  cavity  nesters, 
^  /  and  to  promote  ideas  and  actions  that  enhance  conservation  efforts.  In 


cooperation  with  individuals  and  organizations  continent  wide,  NABS  has 
made  great  strides  towards  restoring  bluebird  populations.  Through  its 
educational  and  informative  journal,  Sialia,  NABS  addresses  such  issues  as 
improved  nest  box  design,  control  of  competitors  and  predators,  and  improved 
techniques  for  enhancing  winter  food  supply  for  bluebirds.  Sialia  also  carries  summaries  of  research 
articles  about  interesting  bluebirding  experiences,  as  well  as  highlights  from  state,  provincial  and 
regional  organizations. 

In  an  ongoing  effort  to  promote  and  facilitate  bluebird  conservation,  NABS  disseminates  information 
about  bluebirds  and  other  native  cavity  nesters  through  lectures,  demonstrations,  slide  shows, 
workshops,  annual  conferences,  informational  media  campaigns,  and  through  an  informative  website. 
NABS  actively  encourages  schools,  youth  and  conservation  groups,  businesses  and  civic  organizations 
to  become  involved  in  bluebird  conservation. 

Affiliated  Organizations  Across  North  America 

Since  1978,  when  NABS  first  began  its  conservation  program,  bluebird  organizations  have  proliferated 
across  North  America.  Many  states,  provinces  and  regions  have  now  established  their  own  bluebird 
groups.  To  foster  improved  communication  with — and  between — these  groups,  NABS  has  established  an 
affiliation  process.  Through  affiliation,  NABS  and  member  groups  enjoy  the  free  flow  of  ideas, 
information  and  research.  It  is  a  mutually  beneficial  process  that  serves  to  strengthen  and  enhance  the 
efforts  of  all.  NABS  invites  all  bluebird  organizations  to  become  NABS  affiliates.  Contact  NABS  for 
further  information. 


BUILDING  YOUR  BLUEBIRD  BOX 

Building  this  basic  bluebird  box  can  be  accomplished  without  many  tools  or  skills  and  for  very  little 
expense.  Box  building  can  be  a  fun  family  project.  It  is  also  a  good  project  for  4-H  groups,. Girl  Scouts, 
nature  centers,  Boy  Scouts,  senior  citizens,  etc.  Below  are  a  few  tips  and  ideas. 


LUMBER 

•  Never  use  treated  lumber.  The  chemical  in  the  wood  can 
be  toxic  to  both  you  and  the  bluebirds. 

•  Cedar  and  redwood  are  ideal.  They  are  long-lasting  and 
require  no  paint  or  wood  preservative. 

•  Try  to  use  environmentally  sound,  certified  lumber  (FSC, 
SCS,  or  Smart  Wood  Certified  Forestry)  from  well- 
managed  forests;  more  information  is  available  on  the 
WoodWise  website:  http://www.woodwise.org. 

•  Pine,  Douglas-Fir,  Cypress,  and  exterior  plywood  also 
work  well.  Painting  is  recommended  and  will  add  years  of 
life  to  the  box.  When  painting  the  box: 

-  Do  not  use  a  dark  color  as  it  may  cause  the  box 
to  overheat. 

-  Light  shades  of  gray,  green  or  tan  will  fit  in  with 
,  natural  surroundings  and  will  make  your  box 

less  conspicuous. 

L  Two  coats  of  paint  are  recommended  for  the  roof 
as  it  is  the  part  of  the  box  that  is  most  exposed 
to  the  elements. 

-  Wood  preservatives  may  be  used  on  the  exterior 
of  the  box  only. 

-  Do  not  paint  the  inside  of  the  box. 

ECONOMY  BOXES: 

KNOW  WHERE  TO  FIND  YOUR  LUMBER 

A  nest  box  can  be  built  without  actually  buying  any  lumber. 
There  is  free  lumber  available  if  you  know  where  to  look. 

•  Lumberyards — Most  lumberyards  have  piles  of  scrap 
lumber:  warped,  too  short  to  sell,  etc.  Or  let  them  know 
what  you’re  using  the  lumber  for,  as  discounts  may  be 
given.  The  lumberyard  may  receive  a  tax  credit  if  an  “in- 
kind”  donation  is  made. 

•  Construction  sites — Scrap  lumber  is  often  thrown  in  a  pile 
Or  dumpster.  With  permission,  most  builders  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  lumber. 

•  Packing  crates  are  usually  made  from  lx  or  2x  material. 
Some  disassembly  will  be  required. 

TOOLS  NEEDED: 

Circular  or  table  saw;  hammer;  drill;  1  1/2"  or  1  9/16"  hole 
cutter. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

•  The  nails  holding  the  roof  on  will  work  loose  in  time.  Use 
a  specialty  nail  such  as  a  ring  shank,  spiraled  nail,  or  wood 
screw. 

•  Galvanized  nails  are  recommended. 

•  Be  safety-conscious  when  building  your  boxes.  Wearing 
protective  eye-glasses  is  recommended. 

•  The  hole  for  the  double-head  nail  on  the  door  should  be 
oversized.  Humidity  and  rain  will  cause  the  hole  to  swell 
shut  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  remove  the  nail. 

•  Use  a  wood  screw  rather  than  a  double-headed  nail  to 
hold  the  door  closed  in  areas  where  you  might  expect 
human  interference. 

•  A  heavy  duty  aluminum  pop  rivet  instead  of  a  double 
headed  nail  will  not  rust  in  the  hole. 

•  Roughen  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  door  below  the 
entrance  hole  if  planed  lumber  is  used.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  the  nestlings  to  leave  the  box  and  helps  the 
parents  grip  the  exterior  when  feeding  the  young. 

MOUNTING  POLES 

A  box  may  be  placed  on  a  wooden  fence  post  or  fence  line . 
if  there  are  no  raccoons  or  cats  in  your  area.  A  smooth, 
round  pipe  cut  to  approximately  8'  works  well  and  help 
keeps  predators  off  your  box. 

•  Scrap  pipe  may  be  found  at  construction  sites  and  salvage 
yards. 

•  Well-diggers  frequently  discard  21'  pieces  of  pipe. 

•  Scrap  piles  at  overhead  garage  door  companies  will 
contain  either  8'  or  1 6’  lengths  of  pipe. 

•  A  10'  piece  of  3/4"  electrical  EMT  conduit  is  inexpensive 
and  can  be  cut  down  to  approximately  8'. 

•  Flattening  the  end  of  the  round  pipe  with  a  heavy  hammer 
will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  ground. 

•  Metal  t-posts  are  often  used,  but  can  be  easily  climbed  by 
raccoons  or  cats. 

•  Many  bird  stores  now  carry  mounting  systems  for  bird 
boxes. 

•  Using  a  fence  post  driver  rather  than  a  heavy  hammer  to 
drive  the  pole  into  the  ground  may  save  a  skinned  knuckle. 


This  information  was  provided  by  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  (NABS),  RO.  Box  74,  Darlington  WI  53530, 
E-mail:  nabluebird@aol.com.  For  more  information,  visit  the  NABS  website  at  http://www.cobleskill.edu/nabs/ 
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GETTING  STARTED  WITH  BLUEBIRDS 

Over  the  years,  land  has  been  cleared  for  housing  and  industrial  developments,  shopping  malls,  highways,  and  cropland;  many  old  trees  have 
been  cut  down  for  firewood.  Wooden  fence  posts  that  provided  nesting  cavities  have  now  been  replaced  with  metal  posts.  With  modernization, 
>  the  supply  of  natural  nesting  cavities  for  bluebirds  and  other  native  cavity  nesters  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  habitat  loss  has  been  the  introduction  into  North  America  of  two  imported  species  -  the  House  Sparrow  and  the 
European  Starling.  Both  starlings  and  sparrows  are  cavity  nesters,  and  both  are  very  aggressive.  House  Sparrows  are  small  enough  to  enter  any 
hole  that  a  bluebird  can,  and  are  so  aggressive  that  they  will  chase  away  the  more  timid  bluebird.  Starlings  can  be  excluded  from  bluebird  boxes 
by  using  the  correct  size  entrance  hole,  but  will  out-compete  bluebirds  for  woodpecker  holes  and  other  natural  nesting  cavities. 

During  the  summer,  bluebirds  feed  mainly  on  insects.  In  the  winter,  bluebirds  depend  on  many  kinds  of  wild  berries  for  their  food  supply. 
However,  the  supply  of  wild  berries  has  also  decreased  over  the  years.  The  few  berries  that  remain  are  often  stripped  quickly  by  large  flocks  of 
starlings. 

Even  though  the  bluebird  population  has  greatly  decreased,  the  future  can  still  be  promising  for  them.  The  most  important  step  we  can  take 
to  help  bring  back  the  bluebird  is  to  provide  nesting  sites  by  setting  out  a  bluebird  box  or  starting  a  bluebird  trail.  A  bluebird  trail  is  a  series  of 
bluebird  boxes  placed  along  a  prescribed  route.  In  areas  where  nesting  boxes  have  been  put  up  in  suitable  habitat,  bluebird. populations  are 
increasing.  Bluebirding  is  a  great  environmental,  hands-on  project  that  people  of  all  ages  can  enjoy.  By  following  the  instructions  below,  chances 
are  good  that  you  will  be  able  to  attract  and  enjoy  bluebirds. 

THE  BLUEBIRD  NEST  BOX 

•  A  good  bluebird  box  should  be  well  ventilated,  watertight,  have  drainage  holes,  be  easy  to  monitor,  and  easy  to  clean. 

•  Cedar  and  redwood  are  ideal,  although  plywood  and  other  types  of  wood  can  be  used.  Boxes  can  be  painted  or  stained  if  a  light  color  is 

used.  •  . 

•  Treated  lumber  should  not  be  used  because  of  its  toxic  content. 

•  A  bluebird  box  should  never  have  a  perch.  Sparrows  and  wrens  are  attracted  to  perches. 

•  Boxes  for  Eastern  Bluebirds  should  have  a  round  entrance  hole  of  1 1/2”;  Mountain  Bluebirds  need  an  entrance  hole  of  1  9/16”;  Western 
Bluebirds  will  use  a  1 1/2”  hole,  but  a  1 9/16”  hole  should  be  used  where  the  Western  &  Mountain  Bluebird  ranges  overlap. 

^  •  Oval  holes  should  measure  1 3/8”  x  2  1/4”  for  the  Eastern  Bluebird. 

MOUNTING  THE  BLUEBIRD  NEST  BOX 

•  Smooth  round  pipe  is  probably  the  -best  and  simplest  mounting  system  to  use  --  3/4"  electrical  conduit  works  well,  but  any  smooth  scrap 
round  pipe  will  also  work. 

•  Coating  the  pole  with  grease  will  also  help  to  keep  predators  off  the  box. . 

•  .  Hardware  cloth  placed  under  a  box  helps  to  prevent  snake  predation. 

•  Unless  your  trail  is  in  an  area  where  raccoons  are  not  present,  avoid  mounting  bluebird  boxes  on  a  fence  line  or  on  trees.  Raccoons  are 
known  to  walk  fence  lines  and  may  find  your  boxes. 

SETTING  UP  A  BLUEBIRD  TRAIL 

•  Habitat  is  the  key  factor  to  consider  when  setting  up  a  bluebird  trail.  Open  rural  country  with  scattered  trees  and  low  or  sparse  ground 
cover  is  best.  Suitable  habitat  should  include  perch  sites,  such  as  a  fence  line,  wires,  or  tree  branches  where  bluebirds  may  perch  to 
search  for  food.  Look  for  these  when  you  are  selecting  a  location  for  your  nesting  boxes.  If  bluebirds  do  not  like  the  habitat,  they 
probably  will  not  use  your  boxes. 

•  Pastureland,  acreages,  parks  away  from  human  traffic,  and  mowed  areas  such  as  cemeteries,  golf  courses  are  all  good  locations  for  a 
bluebird  trail  (provided  pesticides  are  not  used). 

•  Avoid  brushy  and  heavily  wooded  areas  -  this  is  the  habitat  of  the  House  Wren. 

•  Avoid  areas  where  the  House  Sparrow  is  abundant  (i.e.  farmsteads  and  feedlots). 

•  Avoid  areas  of  heavy  pesticide  use. 

•  Mount  nesting  boxes  so  the  entrance  hole  is  approximately  five  feet  above  the  ground.  If  possible,  face  the  box  away  from  prevailing 
winds  and  facing  towards  a  tree  or  shrub  which  is  within  100  feet  of  the  box.  Trees  and  shrubs  provide  a  landing  spot  for  the  young 

\  bluebirds  when  they  first  leave  the  box.  This  will  keep  them  off  the  ground,  away  from  predators. 

•  Boxes  for  the  Eastern  Bluebird  should  be  spaced  at  least  100  to  150  yards  apart;  Western  and  Mountain  Bluebirds  have  a  larger  nesting 
territory  and  boxes  should  be  spaced  no  closer  than  300  yards  apart. 


•  .  Boxes  can  be  mounted  in  pairs  in  areas  where  Tree  Swallows  are  abundant.  When  paired,  boxes  should  be  mounted  5  to  25  feet  apart. 
This  provides  nesting  sites  for  both  species  and  helps  to  prevent  competition  between  them.  Different  species  of  birds  usually  do  not 
mind  nesting  close  to  each  other. 


•  Bluebirds  rarely  nest  in  cities.  It  is  possible,  but  uncommon,  for  bluebirds  to  nest  along  the  outer  edges  of  cities  or  in  small  towns. 
Bluebirds  generally  prefer  rural  areas. 

MONITORING  A  BLUEBIRD  TRAIL 

•  Do  not  put  up  a  bluebird  box  if  vou  do  not  plan  to  monitor  it.  Check  your  bluebird  boxes  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  nesting  season, 
until  chicks  are  close  to  fledging. 

•  Do  not  open  the  box  after  nestlings  are  12  to  14  days  old.  Doing  so  could  result  in  the  nestlings  leaving  the  box  before  they  are  able  to 
fly,  greatly  reducing  their  chance  of  survival. 

•  Always  remove  House  Sparrow  nests  immediately.  ..  -  • 

•  Have  your  bluebird  boxes  in  place  by  mid-March  when  the  bluebirds  return  from  their  winter  migration  and  are  looking  for  nesting  sites. 
However,  boxes  may  also  be  put  up  later  in  the  nesting  season. 

•  Bluebirds  usually  nest  in  late  March  or  early  April,  depending  on  weather  conditions.  In  southern  states,  where  bluebirds  reside  year 
round,  nesting  may  occur  earlier. 

•  Bluebirds  usually  have  two  broods  per  season,  but  three  broods  are  possible. 

•  Recognize  a  bluebird  nest  -  It  is  a  cup-shaped  nest  that  is  usually  made  up  of  100%  woven  grass.  Pine  needles  may  be  used. 

•  Bluebirds  usually  lay  4  to  5  light  blue  eggs,  but  may  lay  as  many  as  6  or  7.  A  small  percentage  of  their  eggs  may  be  white. 

•  The  incubation  period  for  bluebird  eggs  is  12  to  14  days. 

•  Nestlings  remain  in  the  nest  18  to  21  days  before  they  fledge. 

•  Remove  bluebird  nests  and  those  of  other  birds  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  have  fledged. 

•  Keep  records  of  the  activity  on  your  bluebird  trail.  This  information  is  valuable  to  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  (NABS),  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  which  compiles  data  on  bluebird  populations  in  North  America.  Annual  Nesting  Report  Forms  are  available  from 
NABS. 


Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  nesting  boxes  are  not  used  the  first  year.  If  bluebirds  are  not  common  in  your  area,  it  may  take  them  a  few 
seasons  to  find  your  new  box.  Bluebirds  generally  return  to  the  same  area  each  year.  Bluebird  trails  have  been  an  extremely  effective  method  of  ( 
reestablishing  the  bluebird  populations  across  North  America. 

NESTS  YOU  MAY  FIND  IN  YOUR  BOXES 


Chickadee: 


House  Sparrow: 


Bluebird: 


Tree  Swallow: 


House  Wren: 


Small  cup  nest  of  moss  & 
plant  down  lined  with  fine 
hair  or  animal  fur.  Parents 
may  cover  eggs  with  nest 
material.  5  to  8  white  eggs 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 


Large  canopy  type  nest  made 
up  of  course  grasses,  feathers 
and  trash.  5  to  6  gray  white 
eggs  are  speckled  with  dark 
brown. 


Cup  shaped  nest  made 
entirely  of  fine  grasses  & 
occasionally  pine  needles 
when  available.  4  to  6  light 
blue  eggs  on  occasion  can  be 
white. 


Fine  grass  nest  lined  with 
feathers.  4  to  7  white  eggs, 
smaller  than  bluebird  eggs. 


Large  deep  tunnel  made  of 
twigs  &  spider  egg  cases 
leading  to  nest  of  fine  grass 
material.  6  to  8  white/tan 
eggs  are  speckled  with  light 
brown. 


This  information  has  been  provided  to  you  by  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society.  Be  a  part  of  the  conservation 
solution.  Join  NABS.  Write  to  Dept.  G,  P.  0.  Box  74,  Darlington,  Wl  53530-0074.  Please  include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  more  information,  send  e-mail  to:  nabluebird@aol.com,  or  visit  NABS'  website  at  http:// 
www.cobleskill.edu/nabs/. 
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MONITORING  BLUEBIRD 
NEST  BOXES 


WHY  MONITOR  YOUR  NEST  BOX? 


It  is  very  important  that  bluebird  nest  boxes  be  actively  monitored  (checked). at  least  once  a  week.  Doing 
so  increases  the  chances  of  success  for  bluebirds  using  the  box  and  also  is  valuable  for  determining 
population  trends.  A  box  that  is  not  monitored  may  be  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  bluebirds.  All 
bluebird  boxes  should  be  built  so  that  they  can  be  opened  either  from  the  side,  front,  or  top. 


Monitoring  nest  boxes  will  alert  you  to  problems  the  birds  may  be  having  with  blowfly  parasitism. 
Uncontrolled,  the  larvae  of  this  species  may  weaken  or  possibly  even  kill  the  nestling  bluebirds.  If  you 
identify  larvae  in  the  nest,  you  should  replace  all  the  nest  material  with  dried  lawn  clippings  in  a  shape 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  nest.  This  will  increase  the  chance  that  the  chicks  will  survive.  Many 
bluebird  enthusiasts  replace  all  nests  holding  chicks  periodically  even  before  the  blowfly  larvae  are  visible. 

You  should  also  replace  any  nest  with  young  birds  that  has  been  saturated  following  rainfall.  This  is 
especially  important  during  cold  periods. 


Being  aware  of  what  species  is  using  the  box  is  also  beneficial.  Bluebird  societies  would  like  you  to 
monitor  and  report  all  species  using  your  nest  boxes,  not  just  bluebirds.  Species  such  as  bluebirds,  tree 
swallows,  house  wrens,  and  chickadees  are  all  native  and  beneficial  birds.  Mail  survey  forms  submitted  at 
the  end  of  the  nesting  season  allows  the  identification  of  population  trends  in  each  species. 

House  (English)  sparrows  and  European  starlings  are  non-native  species  introduced  from  Europe  and  their 
aggressive  seizure  of  cavity  nest  sites  is  the  main  reason  for  the  rarity  of  bluebirds  today.  Starlings  nest  in. 
many  of  the  natural  nest  sites  but  can  be  excluded  from  nest  boxes  by  only  using  1  1/2  or  1  9/16  inch 
entrance  holes.  House  sparrows  can  readily  enter  bluebird  nest  boxes  and  frequently  kill  bluebirds,  destroy 
their  eggs,  or  drive  them  from  their  nests.  At  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  successfully  nest  in 
bluebird  boxes.  Doing  so  will  increase  the  house  sparrow  population  and  further  reduce  the  number  of  the 
bluebirds. 

After  any  nesting  effort  has  ended,  either  due  to  nest  failure  or  successful  fledging  of  the  young,  the  nest 
should  be  removed  from  the  box.  If  a  bluebird  nest  was  successful,  renesting  in  the  same  box  will  be 
encouraged  if  the  first  nest  is  removed.  This  should  be  done  when  all  chicks  have  left  the  nest. 

WHAT  TO  MONITOR 


Whenever  you  monitor  a  box  you  should  determine  what  species  is  using  it  by  examining  the  nesting 
material  and  eggs.  You  should  record  the  date,  and  the  number  of  eggs  or  young  that  you  have  observed. 
Knowing  when  the  eggs  where  laid  will  help  you  determine  if  they  are  infertile,  or  when  they  should  hatch 
and  when  the  young  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  nest.  In  the  case  of  bluebirds,  the  eggs  are  laid  one 
each  day  until  the  entire  clutch  is  complete.  Incubation  will  then  begin  and  will  last  approximately  13-14 
days.  After  hatching  the  chicks  will  remain  in  the  nest  for  17-18  days.  Your  monitoring  should  be  limited 
to  viewing  from  a  distance  after  the  13th  day  or  the  chicks  might  fly  from  the  box  prematurely. 


HOW  TO  MONITOR 

Nest  monitoring  should  only  be  done  during  calm,  mild,  and  dry  weather  conditions  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
chilling  the  chicks  or  eggs.  Open  the  nest  box  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  eggs  to  fell  out  or  chicks  to 
jump  out.  Songbirds  have  a  very  poor  sense  of  smell  and  will  not  abandon  the  nest  due  to  your  handling 
the  nest,  eggs,  or  chicks.  If  chicks  are  in  the  nest,  look  under  the  nest  for  signs  of  blowfly  larvae.  The 
chicks  themselves  should  be  examined  for  small  scars,  particularly  under  the  wings  which  indicates  blowfly 
parasitism.  Sometimes  you  may  observe  the  larvae  attached  to  the  chick.  These  are  easily  removed  by 
hand.  Complete  the  monitoring  as  quickly  as  possible  to  minimize  disturbance.  When  handling  the  chicks 
or  removing  them  from  the  nest  they  should  be  placed  in  something  that  will  protect  them  from  the  sun  or 
wind  while  preventing  their  escape.  Avoid  disposing  used  nest  material  near  the  nest  site  or  predators  may 
be  attracted  to  the  site.  Always  be  certain  to  close  the  box  door  securely  before  leaving.  Record  what  you 
observed. 

HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  NESTS  AND  EGGS  BY  SPECIES 

Bluebird:  The  1-4  in.  tall  nest  is  built  with  fine  grasses  or  pine  needles  with  a  fairly  deep  nest  cup.  Eggs 
(4-6)  are  powder  blue  or  occasionally  white. 

Tree  swallow:  Their  nest  is  also  made  of  grasses  but  they  may  use  somewhat  coarser  fibers  than  a 
bluebird.  The  nest  generally  has  a  flatter  cup  than  the  bluebird's  and  is  usually  lined  with  feathers  or 
occasionally  scraps  of  paper.  Eggs  (5-7)  are  white  and  smaller  than  those  of  a  bluebird. 

House  wren:  Wrens  fill  a  nest  box  with  sticks  and  line  the  deep  nest  cup  with  fine  plant  fibers  or  feathers. 
"Dummy  nests"  without  the  nest  cup  are  often  built  in  all  other  cavities  within  the  male  wren's  territory  to 
reduce  competition  for  resources.  The  eggs  (6-8)  are  tan,  speckled  with  brown  and  quite  small. 

Black-capped  chickadee:  Chickadees  build  a  nest  of  moss  and  plant  down  with  the  nest  cup  lined  with 
hair.  They  lay  5-8  white  eggs  covered  with  brown  speckles.  Eggs  are  often  covered  with  moss  when  the 
female  leaves  the  box. 

House  sparrow:  House  sparrows  build  a  tall  nest  of  coarse  grasses,  often  with  pieces  of  scrap  paper, 
cellophane,  or  other  garbage.  The  nest  forms  a  canopy  with  a  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the  5-7  cream-colored 
eggs  with  brown  markings. 

For  further  information  or  membership  information  contact: 

North  American  Bluebird  Society,  P.  O.  Box  74,  Darlington,  WI 53530-0074 

E-mail:  nabluebird@aol.com 

Website:  http://www.cobleskill.edu/nabs/ 

FAX:  (608)  329-7057 

Prepared  by  Kevin  Berner, NABS  Research  Chairman,  SUNY,  Coble  skill,  NY  12043 
''Monitor"  (1/98) 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BLUEBIRDS 


Bluebirds  are  one  of  the  few  North  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  that  are  mostly  blue  in  color.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  species  of  bluebirds  is 
found  in  every  state  except  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  Canada  and  some  parts  of 
Mexico.  The  Eastern  Bluebird  is  also  found 
in  Bermuda. 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  is  resident  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  male’s  head, 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  bright  blue.  His 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  are  rusty.  The  belly 
is  white.  The  female  resembles  the  male  but 
is  duller  and  grayer. 

The  Western  Bluebird  lives  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  North  America  from  southern 
Canada,  south  into  Mexico.  The  Western 
Bluebird  looks  much  like  the  Eastern  Blue¬ 
bird  except  that  its  throat  is  blue.  The  rusty 
color  of  the  breast  and  sides  extends  over 
its  upper  back. 

The  Mountain  Bluebird,  as  its  name  sug¬ 
gests,  likes  high  elevations.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  bird  will  nest  at  low  altitudes. 
This  bluebird  lives  mostly  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  ranging  as  far  east  as 
Manitoba  in  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  in 
the  United  States.  The  male  Mountain 
Bluebird  is  entirely  blue  except  for  his  white 
belly.  The  female  is  mostly  gray.  A  little 
blue  shows  on  her  wings  and  tail. 

Early  settlers  looked  upon  the  bluebird 
as  the  true  harbinger  of  spring.  They  often 
referred  to  the  bird  as  the  “blue  robin” 
since  its  colors  reminded  them  of  their  own 
robin  in  Europe.  At  the  turn  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  bluebird  was  one  of  the  more 
common  songbirds.  It  nested  freely  close 
to  human  dwellings  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  cities. 


Over  the  past  60  years,  the  population  of  " 
the  bluebird  has  steadily  declined.  They  are 
seldom  seen  in  suburban  areas  any  more 
and  are  becoming  scarce  in  most  rural  areas. 

The  North  American  Bluebird  Society 
was  founded  in  1978.  The  society’s  goal  is 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  three  blue¬ 
bird  species  and  that  of  other  cavity  nesting 
birds. 


A  female  Western  Bluebird  sits  on  her  nest. 

(• 
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WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  BLUEBIRDS  GONE? 


sJ5|3ver  the  years,  land  has  been  cleared  for 
housing  developments,  shopping  malls, 
highways,  and  cropland.  With  moderniza¬ 
tion,  the  supply  of  natural  cavities  that 
bluebirds  and  other  cavity  nesters  could  use 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  This  has  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
nesting  areas  for  the  bluebird.  Many  old 
trees  have  been  cut  down  for  firewood. 
Wooden  fence  posts  have  now  been  re¬ 
placed  with  metal  posts.  Old  apple  orchards 
once  provided  many  cavities  for  bluebirds. 
Today  most  orchards  are  owned  by  com¬ 
mercial  companies  that  prune  dead  wood 
and  spray  the  trees  with  insecticides. 

Woodpeckers  are  able  to  excavate  cavi¬ 
ties  in  trees.  They  are  known  as  primary 
cavity  nesters.  Bluebirds  are  known  as  sec¬ 
ondary  cavity  nesters.  This  means  they  are 
3)unable  to  excavate  a  cavity  and  must  rely 
on  finding  one  in  a  tree  or  a  fence  post. 

Bluebirds  must  also  compete  with  the 
alien  House  Sparrow  and  European  Star¬ 
ling  for  nesting  cavities.  The  sparrow  is 
about  the  size  of  a  bluebird.  It  can  enter 
any  hole  that  bluebirds  can  enter.  The 
House  Sparrow  is  very  aggressive  and  will 
usually  take  a  cavity  away  from  a  bluebird. 
Bluebirds  can  never  compete  successfully 
with  European  Starlings  for  any  natural 
cavity  that  is  large  enough  for  the  starling 
to  enter.  If  starlings  are  numerous  in  an 
area  where  bluebirds  nest,  the  bluebird  usu¬ 
ally  disappears. 

During  the  summer,  bluebirds  live  main¬ 
ly  on  insects.  Few  insects  are  available  in 
the  winter  so  that  bluebirds  depend  on 
many  kinds  of  wild  berries  for  their  food 
£j  supply.  The  supply  of  wild  berries  has  de¬ 
creased  over  the  years.  Land  has  been 
cleared  for  highways,  shopping  malls,  and 
housing  developments.  The  few  berries  that 


are  still  around  are  often  stripped  quickly 
by  large  flocks  of  starlings. 

Now  that  we  know  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  bluebird  population  has  decreased, 
what  can  we  do  to  help  them? 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  is  provide  suit¬ 
able  homes  by  starting  a  bluebird  trail.  In 
areas  where  nesting  boxes  have  been  put 
up  in  the  correct  habitat,  bluebirds  have 
been  increasing.  A  trail  consists  of  a  few, 
or  many,  boxes  put  up  in  an  area.  Nesting 
boxes  are  spaced  100  yards  apart  since 
bluebird  families  do  not  want  to  be  close  to 
each  other. 

Another  way  we  can  help  the  bluebird  is 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  supply  of  winter  berries.  Many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  planted  around 
your  lawns  or  gardens.  By  doing  this,  we 
will  not  only  help  bluebirds,  but  many 
other  desirable  species  of  wildlife  as  well. 


An  Eastern  Bluebird  enjoys  a  bird  bath. 
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STARTING  A  BLUEBIRD  TRAIL 


A  bluebird  trail  consists  of  a  series  of  nest¬ 
ing  boxes  placed  along  a  path  or  road.  Here 

are  a  few  tips  to  get  you  started. 

1 .  Select  proper  habitat.  Open  rural  coun¬ 
try  with  scattered  trees  and  low  or  sparse 
ground  cover  is  best.  Suitable  habitat 
also  includes  a  perch  such  as  a  fence, 
wires,  or  dead  branches  where  bluebirds 
may  perch  to  search  for  food.  Look  for 
these  when  you  are  selecting  a  location 
for  your  nesting  boxes.  If  bluebirds  do 
not  like  the  habitat,  they  probably  will 
not  use  your  boxes. 

2.  Avoid  brushy  and  heavily  wooded  areas. 
This  is  the  habitat  of  the  House  Wren. 

3.  Avoid  areas  where  the  House  Sparrow 
is  abundant. 

4.  Avoid  areas  of  heavy  pesticide  use. 

5.  Mount  nesting  boxes  four  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground,  preferably  on  smooth 
pipes  or  posts. 

6.  Mount  boxes  so  that  the  entrance  hole 
faces  a  tree  or  shrub.  This  allows  the 
young  bluebirds  to  fly  directly  to  a 
branch  when  they  leave  the  nesting  box. 
This  will  keep  them  off  the  ground, 
away  from  predators. 

7.  Boxes  should  be  spaced  at  least  100 
yards  apart. 

8.  Protect  boxes  against  snakes,  raccoons, 
feral  cats,  and  other  predators.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  protecting  your  nesting  boxes 
are  shown  in  another  section  of  this 
package. 

9.  Monitor  the  boxes,  if  possible,  at  least 
once  a  week  during  the  nesting  season. 
Use  the  enclosed  monitoring  sheet  as  an 
example. 


10.  Always  remove  House  Sparrow  nests 
immediately.  Remove  bluebird  nests 
and  those  of  other  birds  as  soon  as  the 
young  birds  have  fledged. 

11.  Inspect  boxes  in  late  winter.  Clean  and 
repair,  if  necessary. 

12.  Boxes  should  be  mounted  in  pairs  in 
areas  where  Tree  Swallows  are  abun¬ 
dant.  Boxes  can  be  mounted  back  to 
back  or  up  to  five  feet  apart.  This  pro¬ 
vides  nesting  sites  for  both  species  and 
helps  to  prevent  competition  between 
them.  Different  species  of  birds  usually 
do  not  mind  nesting  close  to  each  other. 

Do  not  be  too  discouraged  if  your  nesting 
boxes  are  not  used  the  first  year.  If  blue¬ 
birds  have  not  normally  been  in  the  area,  it 
may  take  them  a  few  seasons  to  find  your 
new  box.  Bluebird  trails  have  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  method  of  reestablishing 
the  bluebird  population.  This  is  a  reward¬ 
ing  hobby  for  people  of  all  ages. 


Eastern  Bluebird  nestlings  huddle  together  in  their  nest. 
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BUILDING  A  NESTING  BOX  FOR  BLUEBIRDS 


The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  to 
help  bluebirds  is  to  provide  them  with  nest¬ 
ing  boxes.  Bluebirds  are  not  too  particular 
about  the  cavity  they  use,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
suitable  habitat. 

Wood  is  the  best  material  to  use  for  nest¬ 
ing  boxes.  Any  exterior  grade  wood,  even 
scrap  lumber,  can  be  used  if  it  is  not  warped 
or  split.  Wood  should  be  at  least  3/4  inch 
thick  to  provide  proper  insulation. 

Many  bluebirds  start  their  first  nest  in 
April.  In  some  areas,  nights  can  be  cold 
and  snowstorms  are  still  possible.  The  3/4 
inch  lumber  will  help  to  keep  the  inside  of 
the  box  warm.  The  thicker  boards  will  also 
help  keep  the  box  cool  on  hot  summer  days. 

The  depth  of  the  box,  or  the  distance 
from  the  opening  to  the  bottom,  should  be 
about  10  inches.  A  deep  box  provides 
greater  protection  from  predators  that 
might  try  to  reach  inside.  The  inside  of  the 
front  panel  should  always  be  rough.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  using  a  nail  or  a 
screwdriver  to  scratch  the  board.  The  rough 
front  will  help  nestlings  climb  out  when 
they  are  ready  to  leave  the  box. 

The  most  important  dimension  of  a  nest¬ 
ing  box  is  the  entrance  hole.  Eastern  Blue¬ 
birds  can  easily  manage  to  enter  a  nesting 
box  with  a  1-1/2  inch  opening.  Mountain 
Bluebirds  are  a  slightly  larger  species  and 
require  an  opening  of  1-9/16  inches.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  when  making  the  1-9/16 
inch  opening.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
opening  to  be  exact,  since  anything  larger 
will  permit  the  alien  European  Starling  to 
use  the  box.  Many  areas  of  the  West  have 
both  Mountain  and  Western  Bluebirds 
nesting  on  the  same  trail.  If  you  are  starting 
a  trail  in  those  areas,  you  must  use  the 
1-9/16  inch  entrance. 


Not  only  does  the  Mountain  Bluebird  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  entrance,  but  they  also  prefer 
a  larger  nesting  box.  They  usually  have 
larger  broods  and  the  bigger  box  provides 
more  room  for  the  nestlings. 

Nesting  boxes  should  be  made  so  that 
they  can  be  opened  easily.  Boxes  should  be 
monitored  once  a  week  to  check  the  blue¬ 
birds’  progress.  Bluebirds  usually  nest 
twice  a  season,  sometimes  three  times. 
When  the  first  nestlings  have  fledged,  the 
box  should  be  cleaned.  Remove  the  old 
nest.  Often  the  pair  of  bluebirds  will  start  a 
new  nest. 

Complete  nesting  box  plans  are  included 
in  this  package.  The  plans  show  one  box 
opening  from  the  top  and  the  other  nesting 
box  opening  from  the  side.  Your  box  can 
be  made  to  open  the  way  that  you  like  best. 
Bluebirds  do  not  care  how  the  box  opens, 
so  choose  the  style  that  you  prefer. 


2 

\A 


WHICH  £>OX  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  USB  l  THE 
ONE  WITH  THE  SIDE~ 
OPErNINCr  OR  THE  ONE 
WITH  THE  TOP-OPENING y 


X  REALTY  PONT  CARET  I40V/^ 

THE  BOX  OPENS— X  JUST  HOPE 
THEY  MADE  THE  ENTRANCE 
^HOLE  THE  CORRECT  CITE  ' 
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CAVITY  NESTING  BIRDS 


Many  other  cavity  nesters  that  are  both  de¬ 
sirable  and  beneficial  may  also  use  your 
nesting  boxes.  Their  populations  have  not 
decreased  as  much  as  that  of  the  bluebird, 
but  they  too  need  our  help.  Learning  to 
identify  each  bird’s  nest  can  be  difficult  at 
first.  With  some  experience,  nest  identifica¬ 
tion  becomes  easier  and  very  interesting. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  learn  is  to  watch 
the  nesting  box  from  a  distance.  This  way 
you  will  be  able  to  see  what  kind  of  bird 
enters  the  box. 

In  many  areas,  swallows  will  be  the  chief 
competitor  of  bluebirds  for  nesting  sites. 
Tree  Swallows  can  be  found  in  many  north¬ 
ern  states  and  in  most  of  Canada.  The 
Violet-green  Swallow’s  range  is  the  West 
Coast  region  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Swallows  are  known  as  insectivores.  This 
means  their  diet  consists  of  insects.  They 
are  real  acrobats  in  the  air  and  catch  all 
their  food  while  flying.  They  are  beautiful 
birds  and  will  eat  many  harmful  insects. 
Swallows  are  faced  with  the  same  general 
problems  that  trouble  bluebirds.  Their 
population  has  not  dropped  as  much  as  the 
bluebirds’.  Swallows  also  need  our  help. 

Nests  of  the  following  birds  are  those 
that  you  will  find  most  often  in  your  nest¬ 
ing  boxes. 

Bluebirds — The  nests  of  all  three  bluebird 
species  are  quite  similar.  The  nest  is  neatly 
constructed  of  dry  grass,  if  it  is  available. 
Near  a  pine  woods,  the  nest  may  be  made 
almost  entirely  of  pine  needles.  Sometimes 
grasses  and  pine  needles  are  both  used. 
Other  plant  material  may  be  used  if  it  is  all 
that  is  available.  The  4-5  eggs  (sometimes 
3-7)  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird  are  pale  blue 
and  unmarked.  The  4-6  eggs  (sometimes 
3-8)  of  the  Western  Bluebird  are  like  those 


of  the  Eastern.  The  5-6  eggs  (sometimes^ 
4-8)  of  the  Mountain  Bluebird  are  pale  blue 
to  bluish-white,  paler  than  those  of  the 
other  bluebirds.  Their  eggs  are  also  slightly 
larger.  An  occasional  bluebird  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  lays  pure  white  eggs.  The  incubation 
period  for  bluebird  eggs  is  usually  about  14 
days.  After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  nestlings  are 
fed  small,  soft  insects  for  a  few  days.  The 
nestlings  grow  quickly.  They  will  be  ready 
to  leave  the  nest  when  they  are  18-20  days 
old.  By  this  time,  the  nestlings  are  already 
being  fed  grasshoppers  and  hard  beetles. 

House  Wren — House  Wrens  build  their 
nests  largely  of  coarse  twigs.  They  usually 
fill  the  nesting  box  almost  completely.  Nest 
cups  are  lined  with  finer  plant  material  and, 
often,  feathers.  The  5-8  eggs  are  heavily 
spotted  with  reddish-brown.  0 

Swallows — Tree  Swallow  nests  are  made 
of  grass  and  other  plant  material.  They  are 
almost  always  lined  with  feathers.  The  4-6 
eggs  (sometimes  more)  are  pure  white  and 
a  little  smaller  than  bluebird  eggs.  The  nest 
of  the  Violet-green  Swallow  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  region  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tree  Swallow. 

Chickadees — The  chickadees  most  likely 
to  be  found  in  bluebird  boxes  are  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Chickadee  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  the  Black-capped  Chickadee  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  and  most 
of  Canada,  and  the  Mountain  Chickadee 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Chickadee 
nests  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the 
material  available.  A  typical  nest  includes  0 
moss,  very  fine  plant  fibers,  and  animal 
hair.  Hair  from  family  pets  or  lint  from 
clothes  dryers  is  often  used.  Chickadees 
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CAVITY  NESTING  BIRDS  (continued) 


^  take  great  care  in  building  their  nests.  The 
5-8  eggs,  sometimes  more,  have  a  dull  white 
background  heavily  spotted  with  light  or 
dark  reddish-brown. 

House  Sparrow — House  Sparrow  nests 
are  made  of  straw,  plant  stems,  and  rub¬ 
bish  such  as  paper,  string,  or  cloth.  They 
are  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  wool.  Un¬ 
like  bluebird  nests,  sparrow  nests  are  built 


high  up  along  the  side  of  the  box.  They  are 
sometimes  domed  over.  The  4-7  eggs  are  a 
dull  white  color  rather  heavily  speckled 
with  shades  of  gray,  black,  brown,  or 
purplish-brown.  House  Sparrow  nests 
should  be  removed  as  often  as  necessary. 
These  alien  birds  should  never  be  permitted 
to  raise  their  broods  in  bluebird  nesting 
boxes. 


CUT-AWAY  VIEWS  OF  NESTING  BOXES 


Eastern  Bluebird  Nest 


House  Wren  Nest 


Tree  Swallow  Nest 
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BLUEBIRD  BEHAVIOR 


Migration 

Canada  Geese  are  probably  one  of  the  first 
birds  we  think  about  when  we  speak  of 
migration.  The  geese  pass  over  in  large, 
noisy  flocks.  Sometimes,  hundreds  of 
robins  will  stop  to  feed  on  our  lawns  for  a 
few  days  during  their  long  migration  trip. 
Unfortunately,  we  don’t  usually  see  large 
flocks  of  bluebirds  migrating. 

During  the  fall,  in  areas  where  bluebirds 
migrate,  they  never  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
start  south.  As  insects  become  hard  to  find, 
the  bluebirds  will  start  moving  around 
searching  for  berries.  At  this  time  a  few 
family  groups  may  join  together.  Bluebirds 
seem  to  drift  south  slowly,  probably  as 
food  becomes  scarce  and  the  weather  gets 
colder.  « 

Most  Eastern  Bluebirds  spend  the  winter 
in  the  southern  half  of  their  breeding  range. 
A  few  might  remain  in  northern  areas,  if 
they  can  find  a  suitable  supply  of  wild  fruit. 
Bluebirds  may,  however,  die  if  an  ice  storm 
or  heavy  snow  covers  the  food  supply. 


WrR.R  !  IT ‘5  STARTING^ 

TO  GET  COLD-X  THINK 
x‘ll  fly  south  tomorrow, 
would  you  like  to 
VjX-Y  WITH  ME 


X  DON'T  MIND  COL[T\ 
WEATHER. I  THINK 
XlLL  31  AY  HERE  A3 
LONG  AS  X CAN  FIND 
some  berries 


Mountain  and  Western  Bluebirds  may  0 
migrate  to  lower  elevations  or  to  southern 
areas  in  winter.  The  Mountain  Bluebird  mi¬ 
grates  a  longer  distance  than  the  other  two 
species.  The  birds  that  nested  in  Alaska  will 
move  to  areas  south  of  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der.  Those  that  nested  in  the  southwestern 
mountains  may  move  as  far  south  as 
Mexico. 

Spring  migration  starts  early  for  blue¬ 
birds.  They  return  to  their  northern  breed¬ 
ing  range  in  March  or  early  April. 

Bluebird  trails  have  helped  increase  the 
bluebird  population  over  the  past  few  years. 
Once  in  awhile,  someone  is  lucky  enough  to 
see  a  fairly  large  group  of  bluebirds  migrat¬ 
ing  north.  As  the  population  continues  to 
increase,  we  may  see  larger  flocks  of  blue¬ 
birds. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn  about  blue-  ^ 
bird  migration.  Maybe  one  of  you  will  be¬ 
come  an  ornithologist  and  study  bluebird 
migration. 

How  Long  Do  Bluebirds  Live? 

The  first  few  weeks  after  bluebirds  have 
fledged  from  the  nesting  box  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them.  It  is  at  this  time  that  many 
young  birds  may  die.  They  must  learn  to 
find  their  own  food  and  to  survive  on  their 
own.  Severe  summer  storms  can  soak  the 
feathers  of  young  birds  and  they  will  easily 
become  chilled  and  die. 

If  young  birds  survive  the  first  couple  of 
months  after  fledging,  they  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  living  two  or  three  years. 
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BLUEBIRD  BEHAVIOR  (continued) 


*  Feeding  Habits 

Bluebirds  sit  quietly  on  a  perch,  such  as  a 
low  tree  branch,  a  post,  or  a  wire  to  look 
for  food  on  the  ground.  This  is  the  main 
reason  that  perching  places  are  so  important 
when  you  put  up  a  bluebird  nesting  box. 
When  a  bluebird  sees  prey,  it  will  quickly 


fly  down,  catch  the  food,  and  return  with  it 
to  a  perch  point.  Bluebirds  can  hover  over 
the  ground,  rapidly  fluttering  their  wings, 
while  looking  for  food.  The  Mountain 
Bluebird  is  much  better  at  hovering  than 
either  Eastern  or  Western  Bluebirds. 


Bluebird  Postures 

Bluebirds  use  different  postures  as  a  way  of 
communicating  with  each  other.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  this  if  you  watch  your  nesting 
boxes.  The  male  bluebird  chooses  a  nesting 
box  that  he  finds  suitable.  He  then  shows 


A.  This  is  a  very  common  posture.  As  the 
female  approaches  the  box,  the  male 
droops  his  wings,  raises  his  bill  slightly  and 
spreads  his  tail.  This  shows  a  “mass  of 
blue”  to  the  female. 


the  nesting  box  to  a  female  and  tries  to  con¬ 
vince  her  that  this  is  the  box  they  should 
use.  A  few  of  the  postures  the  male  uses  are 
shown  in  the  following  illustrations. 


B.  The  wing-lifting  posture  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  sight.  The  male  will  show  this  posture 
to  the  female.  A  bluebird  in  this  posture  is 
a  sure  sign  of  spring. 
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BLUEBIRD  BEHAVIOR  (continued) 


This  makes  the  blue  color  of  his  back  very  (0 
noticeable.  He  often  looks  around  while  at 
the  entrance  hole,  Figure  D.  The  male  will 
put  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the  box  and 
may  rock  back  and  forth.  Finally,  he  usu¬ 
ally  enters  the  entrance  hole.  If  the  female 
approves  of  the  nesting  box,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  examine  the  box  inside  and  out.  This 
appears  to  be  the  signal  to  the  male  that  she 
likes  the  nesting  box. 


C,  D  and  E.  With  the  female  usually  pres¬ 
ent,  the  male  will  carry  nesting  material. 
Often  he  has  already  placed  nesting  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  box.  Figure  C  shows  him  perched 
at  the  hole  with  his  wings  and  tail  spread. 


F.  When  baby  bluebirds  are  ready  to  leave 
the  nesting  box,  the  parents  will  usually 
stop  feeding  them.  The  parents  may  sit 
somewhere  nearby  and  call  to  the  young 
nestlings.  The  baby  bluebirds  are  now  cap¬ 
able  of  flying  from  the  entrance  hole  to  a 
nearby  perch.  Sometimes,  they  will  fly  as 
far  as  100  feet  on  their  first  flight.  The 
young  bluebirds  will  be  reasonably  safe 
from  predators  if  they  can  fly  directly  to  a 
perch  and  not  to  the  ground.  This  is  one 
reason  that  it  is  so  important  to  face  the 
nesting  box  toward  a  tree  or  shrub. 
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P.O.  BOX  794  RONAN,  MT  59864 


1/16/99 


Dear  Bluebird  Enthusiast: 


As  you  may  know  by  now,  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Great  Falls,  Mt  in  June  of  1999.  During  this  meeting  the  pioneering  and  hard  work  of  Art 
Aylesworth  over  the  past  25  years  will  be  recognized.  As  part  of  this  recognition,  we  will  be 
presenting  Ail  with  an  appropriate  gift.  The  gift  is  a  woodcarving  of  a  Mountain  Bluebird  crafted 
by  David  Grimes  of  Ashton,  Idaho.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  art  and  will  be  a  most  cherished  gift. 
The  carving  will  cost  $450.00  and  we  are  asking  for  your  assistance  in  funding  this  gift  through  a 
donation.  Please  make  your  check  payable  to  Mountain  Bluebird  Trails  and  send  it  by  March 
15th  to: 


369  Beth  Dr 

Great  Falls.  MT  59405-3731 
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NABS  TAKING  OFF  IN  1999 
FROM  THE  CO-EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY 
(NABS)  UNDERGOING  CHANGES 

Mary  Janetatos,  the  one  and  only  Executive 
Director  of  NABS  since  its  inception  almost  20 
years  ago,  will  be  retiring  next  June.  The  NABS 
office  will  move  to  Darlington,  WI,  where  two  new 
directors  will  take  over.  A  new  editor  ot  Sialici,  the 
NABS  Journal,  will  be  sought  as  the  veiy  capable 
Joanne  Solem  also  will  retire.  Both  Maiy  and 
Joanne  will  be  sorely  missed. 


A  hearty  thanks  goes  out  to  all  the  dedicated  NABS  Speakers'  Bureau  members. 
It's  the  efforts  of  conservationists  like  yourself  that  have  made  possible  the 
rebounding  population  of  bluebirds  and  other  native,  cavity-nesting  bird 
species.  We  are  excited  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  many  changes  taking 
place  with  your  organization,  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  with  the 
hopes  that  you  might  be  able  to  include  some  or  all  of  this  information  in  the 
presentations  you  make.  As  always,  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  us  if  we  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you 


A  message  from  the  builder  of  this  BLUEBIRD  house. 

This  BLUEBIRD  house  has  been  designed  and  approved  by  the  North  American  BLUEBIRD 
Society.  It  is  made  of  rough  local  pine  and  its  features  include  air  vents  at  the  top  on  each  side,  a 
recessed  floor  with  drainage  at  the  comers,  wire  screen  floor  for  protection  against  the  blowfly,  an 
extra  layer  of  wood  at  the  entrance  hole  as  a  preditor  guard,  and  a  front  door  that  pivots  and  opens  to 
allow  you  to  inspect  the  nest  and  to  clean  out  the  box  after  each  nesting.  The  door  also  has  toe  hold 
grooves  on  the  inside.  The  box  does  not  need  painting  as  it  will  weather  to  a  rustic  grey. 

The  ideal  location  is  in  an  open  area  away  from  the  woods  where  the  birds  can  gather  insects.  I 
recommend  installing  the  box  on  a  piece  of  electrical  conduit  available  at  your  local  hardware 
store.  Cut  to  7  ft  long  and  drive  into  the  ground  2  ft  and  it  will  be  at  an  ideal  height  of  4  to  5  ft  off  the 
ground.  Mount  the  box  by  drilling  2  screw  holes  thru  the  conduit  and  screw  into  the  back  of  the  box 
or  into  the  mounting  post  attached  to  the  box.  Face  the  box  East  or  South  if  possible. 

BLUEBIRDS  and  Tree  Swallows  are  attracted  to  the  same  box  and  will  battle  over  whom  maintains 
possession.  If  this  happens,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  mount  a  second  box  about  15  ft  away.  The  Tree 
Swallow  is  an  insect  eater  just  like  the  BLUEBIRDS  and  is  a  beautiful  iridescent  blue  with  a  white 
breast  while  BLUEBIRDS  are  a  sky-blue  with  a  reddish  breast.  Both  birds  will  live  in  harmony  side 
by  side  but  will  not  live  next  to  another  family  of  their  same  species. 

Once  birds  have  chosen  your  box  to  build  their  nest,  YOU  become  a  very  important  guardian  and  it 
should  be  taken  seriously.  Please  open  the  front  of  the  box  at  least  once  a  week  or  more  and  of 
course,  very  softly  announce  your  arrival  by  voice.  The  nesting  birds  will  remain  motionless  while 
you  check  to  see  that  all  is  well.  If  the  eggs  or  the  baby  birds  have  been  destroyed  by  predators, 
remove  the  nest  so  another  nesting  can  be  started.  Do  not  open  the  box  when  the  baby  birds  reach  12 
days  old  and  are  nearing  time  to  fledge.  Be  sure  to  clean  out  the  box  after  each  nesting  and  hopefully 
you  will  have  a  second  nesting. 

House  Sparrows  are  a  very  aggressive  predator  and  may  take  over  the  box  by  destroying  the  eggs  or 
birds  that  are  occupying  the  nest.  The  easiest  solution  is  to  remove  the  sparrow  nest  frequently,  eggs 
and  all  in  hopes  of  discouraging  them.  House  Sparrows  are  not  a  native  bird,  not  protected  by  law,  are 
considered  a  nuisance  and  may  be  destroyed  if  you  so  choose. 

NEVER,  NEVER,  allow  a  House  Sparrow***  to  successfully  occupy  any  birdhouse. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  ideal  location  for  BLUEBIRDS,  you  will  be  able  to  attract  and  enjoy  other 
birds  that  will  make  use  of  and  nest  in  this  type  and  size  of  birdhouse. 


Bird 


Habitat 


Type  of  Nest 


Bluebird 
Tree  Swallow 
House  Wren 
Titmice 
Chickadees 
Nuthatches 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Finches 

House  Sparrow*** 


Fields,  open  areas 
Fields,  open  woods 
Yard,  open  w/trees 
Yard,  open  w/trees 
Wooded  area 
Wooded  area 
Edge  of  woods 
Near  habitation 
Most  everywhere 


Neat  straw  or  pine  needles 
Straw  &  beautiful  feathers 
Fills  box  with  twigs  to  top 
Low  nest  of  moss,  fur,  etc 
Low  nest  of  moss,  fur,  etc. 
Wood  chips,  straw 


Grass,  paper,  feathers,  cloth,  etc 


May  you  get  many  years  of  enjoyment  &  satisfaction  from  your  birdhouse. 


George  R.  Brouillette,  75  Fairway  Drive,  Groton,  MA  01450  978-448-5448 


A  message  from  the  builder  of  this  “  NO  TOUCH-  POSITIVE  SPARROW  TRAP.” 


Greetings  to  the  next  step  in  being  a  responsible  BLUEBIRD  monitor.  You  have  probably 
reached  the  point  where  you  have  become  discouraged  &  frustrated  at  seeing  the  death  & 
destruction  that  HOUSE  SPARROWS  create  in  BLUEBIRD  nesting  boxes. 

You  have  now  taken  a  positive  step  in  controlling  the  HOUSE  SPARROWS  that  have 
targeted  your  boxes.  This  HOUSE  SPARROW  trap  is  used  by  hanging  onto  the  front  of  the 
exact  box  that  is  being  used  or  taken  over  by  HOUSE  SPARROWS.  The  hook  on  the  back 
of  this  box  gets  inserted  into  the  existing  birdhouse  entrance  hole.  This  hook  is  long  enough 
to  be  used  with  houses  that  have  a  predator  guard  at  the  entrance  hole.  ( A  second  piece  of 
wood )  This  box  will  then  hang  in  front  of  the  existing  box.  Adjustment  can  be  made  by 
screwing  the  hook  in  or  out  for  a  tight  as  possible  fit. 

To  set  the  trap,  open  the  side  door  and  set  metal  bar  in  the  up  position  and  insert  the  wire 
under  the  bar  to  hold  it  up.  Close  door  very  carefully  as  sometimes  a  movement  of  the  box 
will  release  trap  door. 

Once  HOUSE  SPARROW  or  other  bird  enters  and  touches  the  wire  perch,  the  trap  is 
released  blocking  the  entrance  hole  and  Orange  paint  will  show  from  the  outside  indicating 
the  trap  has  been  sprung. 

Hang  a  bread  bag  tight  over  the  bottom  extension  (  with  an  elastic  or  by  hand ) ,  pull  out  the 
false  floor,  tap  the  box  and  the  bird  will  go  into  the  plastic  bag.  Presto  !  Success  ! 

This  trap  should  not  be  left  unmonitored  for  more  than  45  to  50  minutes  because  if  you  have 
inadvertently  caught  any  other  kind  of  bird  other  than  a  HOUSE  SPARROW,  release 
immediately  unharmed.  Destroy  SPARROW  in  as  humane  way  as  possible. 

NEVER,  NEVER,  NEVER,  allow  a  HOUSE  SPARROW  to  successfully  hatch  or  occupy 
ANY  BIRDHOUSE. 

May  you  have  great  success  and  peace  of  mind. 

George  R.  Brouillette,  Builder 
75  Fairway  Drive 
Groton,  MA.  01450 
978-448-5448 

Gerald  Pattee,  Inside\Outside 
P.O.  Box  151 
Auburn,  MA.  01501 
508-832-3721 

See  illustration  sheet  attached 
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Linsey  Doyle 
3  Long  View  Way 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 


Dear  Lillian, 


My  name  is  Linsey  and  I  am  eight  years  old.  My  family  and 
I  moved  to  Georgetown  last  May. 

My  teacher  is  having  my  class  do  a  report  on  our  favorite 
bird  and  my  favorite  is  the  Bluebird.  They  are  so  pretty. 

We  have  them  in  our  yard  and  I  like  to  watch  them.  My  Mom 
bought  a  bluebird  house  and  my  Dad  put  it  up  in  June  but  I  do  not 
think  any  birds  are  living  in  it  yet. 
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Are  there  any  interesting  things  you  can  tell  me  about  bluebirds? 
What  do  they  eat?  What  do  they,  use  to  build  their  nests?  How  long 
do  they  live?  .How  many  babies  do  they  have? 


Thank  you  for  helping  me  with  my  report  on  Bluebirds. 

I  would  love  to  come  to  see  you  sometime  to  hear  you  talk 
about  Bluebirds. 


&rt  a-  y*- 'dec  yZz 
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Yours  truly. 


HEW  HAMPSHIRE 
'  AVICUETURAE  SOCIETY 

This  month  S  spcahcr  IS  LILLIAN  FILES  better  known  as  the  ccBluebird 
Lady.”  Lillian  is  from  Tyngsboro,  Ma.  and  has  been  studying  the  Eastern  Bluebird  for 
many  years.  She  is  actively  involved  in  bringing  back  the  populations  of  Bluebirds  to  the 
area.  Her  informative  program  will  be  presented  complete  with  slides  of  these  beautiful 
little  birds  at  our  March  meeting.'  ■  :  : 


Blue  Feather  Award 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Don  Stiles  of  Calgary 
has  been  honoured  with  the  first  annual  Blue  Feather 
Award.  This  award,  sponsored  jointly  by  Mountain 
Bluebird  Trails  (MBT)  and  Ellis  Bird  Farm  (EBF), 
recognizes  a  bluebirder  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  bluebird  conservation  in  Alberta. 


Don  Stiles  (right)  with  Bluebird  Festival  M.C.,  Morris 
Flewwelling  (left),  and  MBT/ NABS  President,  Ray  Harris 


Don  Stiles,  who  has  headed  the  Calgary  Area  Bluebird 
Group  for  the  past  fifteen  or  so  years,  is  certainly 
deserving  of  this  award.  Don  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
establish  new  trails,  encourage  new  monitors,  compile 
data,  and  track  bluebird  and  swallow  band  recoveries. 
We  are  delighted  to  present  Don  with  this  award. 

Our  thanks  to  MBT/NABS  President,  Ray  Harris,  for 
making  the  award  presentation. 


Ellis  Bird  Farm:  Thiswa^^goo^ea^r^h^EBF] 

nestbox  trail,  with  the  number  of  nesting  pairs  continuing  to 
increase.  Approximately  82  pairs  nested  in  our  boxes,  up 
from  about  67  pairs  in  1998.  A  total  of  123  nesting  attempts 
resulted  in  663  eggs  laid,  578  young  hatched  and  49 1  young 
fledged.  Average  clutch  size  (of  nests  hatching  at  least  one) 
was  5.84  for  the  first  clutch  and  5.02  for  the  second.  The 
overall  average  clutch  size  was  5.58.  Second  nestings  were 
surprisingly  low  (only’41)  and  mortality  of  the  second  clutch 
was  quite  high,  with  only  74%  of  eggs  laid  resulting  in  young 
fledging  (compared  to  81%  in  1998). 

Tree  Swallows  did  not  fare  as  well  as  bluebirds  in 
central  Alberta,  with  rainy  weather  resulting  in  high  nestling 
mortality.  Only  73%  of  eggs  laid  resulted  in  young  fledging  | 
(compared  to  86%  in  1998)  on  the  EBF  trail. 

Over  the  course  of  the  season,  we  received  a  total  of  I 
I  8  orphan  bluebird  nestlings  from  the  Medicine  River  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation  Centre.  All  were  successfully  fostered  out. 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD 
SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  March  4,  1999  WILD  BIRDS  UNLIMITED  by 
Chris  and  Judi  Burger  It’s  time  to  get  the  backyards  ready  for 
the  migrants.  Judi  and  Chris  Burger,  owners  and  operators  of 
Wild  Birds  Unlimited  in  Nashua,  will  help  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced  birder  prepare  a  backyard  haven  for  our  feathered 
friends.  Through  a  slide  presentation,  they  will  highlight  the 
importance  of  providing  food,  water,  safe  shelters  and  nesting 
materials  to  encourage  greater  bird  activity.  They  will  also  display| 
some  of  the  newest  feeder  designs  and  birding  products 
available  (look  out  squirrels!)  Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in 
Fellowship  Hall  at  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of 
Dunstable,  Main  St.  (Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First 
Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are: 

Single  $7,  Family  $10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE. 
Meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact:  Hugh 
Wiberg,  President  (978)  658-5852;  Joan  Woodbury  Programs  atl 
1(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or  Eritl 
Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD 
SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  1,  1999  THE  EVERGLADES  by  John 
Green.  The  air  is  alive  with  birds  and  insects.  Almost  every  pond 
has  its  resident  alligators  and  other  water  loving  denizens.  This  is 
the  Everglades!  John  Green,  a  free-lance  interpretive  naturalist 
from  Amherst  MA,  is  a  purist  in  his  approach  to  natural  history 
photography.  His  slide  presentation  features  majestic  wading 
birds,  alligators  and  other  inhabitants  who  have  adapted  to 
survive  their  changing  environmental  conditions.  He  and  Tom 
Tyning  have  worked  together  on  many  natural  history  activities. 

I  You  won't  want  to  miss  this  inspiring  and  moving  presentation. 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St. 

(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
$10,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to 
|  the  public. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact:  Hugh 
Wiberg,  President  (978)  658-5852;  Joan  Woodbury,  Programs  at 
11(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or  Erin 
ICostello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 
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On  Wednesday,  May  5th,  Lillian  Lund  files  known  as  “The  Bluebird  Lady”,  shared  | 
her  knowledge  and  experience  with  bluebirds.  She  said  that  she  keeps  pediatrician  hours 
as  she  answers  calls  anytime  from  5:30AM  - 11:00  PM  in  early  spring  regarding  bluebird 
problems.  She  has  114  boxes  on  her  own  personal  trail  and  she  monitors  them  on  her 
moped  through  cemeteries,  golf  courses  and  farmlands.  She  was  an  absolute  delight  as 
she  described  her  fifty-three  years  of  bluebird  watching. 


DUNSTABLE  PRE-SCHOOL 

Our  special  event  for  the  month  of  April  for  the  Yellow  and 
Green  classes  is  a  field  trip  on  the  29th  to  Simmons  Farm  & 
Greenhouse  to  learn  about  different  types  of  plants.  The  Red 
and  Blue  classes  were  visited  by  Audubon's  Drumlin  Farms  on 
April  12th  with  a  brood  of  chicks!  The  classes  loved  the  fuzzy 
little  yellow  visitors!  On  may  3rd,  the  Red  and  Blue  classes  will 
be  visited  by  Dunstable  s  very  own  “Bluebird  Lady”  Lillian  Files, 
and  will  also  take  a  field  trip  to  the  Butterfly  Park  in  Tyngsboro  on 
May  12th. 
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DUNSTABLE  PRE-SCHOOL 

Diany  !hanks  10  U"'an  Lund  Files  for  visiting  with  the  Red 
hTB'  .e  claf  ®\t0  te"  all  about  bluebirds  Not  only  were 
the  children  delighted  to  hear  about  these  beautiful  hirHc  anrt  u 

LTT  f"d  °are  of  ,hem'  but  many  pa  em  Xyed the™ 
'  urst!Z_3!]_^ain  Street-  The  children  loved  the  flowers! 
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Stoke  Mandeville 
Aylesbury  HP225XA 
ENGLAND 

Tel.  012%  614655. 


22nd  April,  1999 

Ohio  Bluebird  Society 
20680  Twp  Rd  120 
Sencaville 
Ohio  43780 

■1 ; 

Dear  sir/madam, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your 
February  Newsletter.  Actually  it 
was  sent  to  the  Bluebird  & 
i  Longtail  Society  c/o  Tommy 

Outerbridge,  Box  HS23,  Harrington 
I  Sound,  Bermuda.  It  reached  me  at 
my  currant  address  a  few  days  ago. 
My  family  and  I  have  moved  to 
England  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thus  if  you  want  to  keep 
Bluebirders  in  Bermuda  aware  of 
your  Society's  developments,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  good  idea,  then 
you  might  want  to  contact  David 
Wingate , 

PO  Box  HM1328 
HMFX ,  Bermuda . 

I_must  tell  you  a  quirk  of  fate. 
"Recently  Here  In  "England  the~~^SPB 
Tiave  formally  declared  the 

Housesparrow  is  now  on  the 
endangered  list.  So  I  wrote  and 
told  them’  they  could  have  the 
millions  that  now  contaminate  the 
US  and  Bermuda,  but  they  said  the 
birds  would  have  to  go  through 
quarantine  first! 

Good  luck  in  your  endeavors  to 
fortify  the  bluebirds  everywhere. 


Yours  sincerely, 


> VM. 


Thomas  D  Outerbridge 
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"The  light  comes  from  within"  Linda  McCartney 


Eastern  Bluebird  diet 

Animals  items  in  the  diet  of  Eastern 
Bluebirds,  in  order  of  use: 

1.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  katydids 

2.  Beetles 

3.  Caterpillers  (and  a  few  moths) 

4.  Ants 

5.  Bugs  (Hemiptera) 

6.  Other  insects; ‘spiders,  sowbugs,  sniilsj 
angleworms,  lizards,  and  tree  frogs. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  stomach  contents 
of  855  birds,  such  food  was  found  to  be  68 
percent  of  the  total  diet.  The  remainder  was  | 
vegetable  matter,  largely  fruit  and  mostly 
wild. 

(From  “Life  Histories  of  North  American  | 
Thrushes,  Kinglets,  and  Their  Allies,”  By 
Arthur  Cleveland  Bent,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


The  Friends  of  the  Library 

Dunstable  Free  Public  Library 
Post  Office  Box  219 
Dunstable,  MA  01827 


Summer  Series  Spring  Special 
Bring  Back  The  Bluebirds 


* 

r 

A  special  one  hour  slide  lecture  program  on 
Bluebirds  is  being  presented  for  fourth  graders — 

.  ‘adults  on  Tuesday  May  18th,  by  Lillian  Lund  Files. 

I  m^Mrs.  Files,  past  president  of  the  North  American 
I'vA'  Bluebird  Society  and  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society  has 
I  It  been  lecturing  on  Bluebirds  for  many  years  through- 
out  New  England.  She  maintains  and  monitors  an 
1/^  extensive  Bluebird  Trail  and  has  had  Bluebirds  on  her 
I  K^own  property  for  over  forty  five  years. 

IW^  This  slide  program  will  explore  the  Blue- 

1,^^  birds’  plight,  as  well  as  effective  Bluebird  conserva- 
I  jjL  tion.  A  pair  of  mounted  Bluebirds,  in  addition  to 
lw/  nests,  eggs,  nesting  boxes,  books  and  pamphlets  will 
1 1^  be  displayed. 

Mrs.  Files  program  is  a  prelude  to  the  Sum- 
1/^  mer  Series  and  is  designed  for  family  and  adult  partici-  w,  i 
I  jJ^pation.  There  will  be  a  $5.00  per  family  donation  KbJ 
lYi'  payable  at  the  door.  Due  to  the  slide  format  of  this  1 

I  presentation,  it  will  be  held  in  the  Swallow  Union  ^ 
Cafeteria  on  Tuesday  May  18,  at  7  p.m. 


The  Bluebird  Man’ 


Art  Aylesworth  passed  away  May 
1,  1999,  in  Ronan,  Montana.  He  was 
72  years  old,  and  had  lived  his  entire 
life  in  Montana,  loving  all  its  splen¬ 
dors. 

Besides  his  family,  Art’s  great  love 
was  the  Mountain  Bluebird.  He  spent 
the  last  25  years  promoting  its 
recovery.  He  headed  a  group  of 
|  volunteers  which  built  and  gave 
away  over  35,000  nest  boxes  to 
anyone  who  would  put  them  out  and 
monitor  them.  He  formed  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebird  Trails  group  in  1979, 
and  was  president  until  his  death. 

Art  served  as  a  director  on  the 
NABS  board  in  1983  and  1984,  and 
was  on  the  Nominating  Committee 
until  his  death.  Throughout  the 
1980s,  Art  and  his  friend  Duncan 
Mackintosh  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
campaigned  for  a  larger  nestbox  for 
Mountain  Bluebirds  with  a  1-9/16- 
inch  hole  size,  which  the  NABS 
board  approved  in  1992.  During 
Montana’s  centennial  year,  1989,  he 
headed  a  group  of  MBT  members 
who  built  a  700-mile  nestbox  trail 
across  Montana  from  Idaho  to  North 
Dakota. 

Art  always  was  ready  to  discuss  a 
technical  bluebird  question,  but  what 
set  him  apart  from  others  was  his 
true  love,  understanding,  and  respect 
for  the  bluebird  and  the  world  in 
which  it  lived.  Visiting  a  bluebird  trail 
with  Art  was  a  memorable  experi¬ 
ence  for  anyone  who  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vivian; 
two  sons,  Ray  and  Dan;  daughter, 
Lynnette;  their  spouses  and  four 
grandchildren.  A  son,  Kent,  preceded 
him  in  death. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebird  Trails,  Inc.,  c/o  Irvine 
Davis,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Ronan,  MT  59864,  or  the 
charity  of  your  choice. 


Art  Aylesworth 
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Art  Aylesworth  passed! 
away  Saturday 
May  1,  1999 


President  of  Mountain 
Bluebird  Trails  Art 
Aylesworth  passed  away 
May  1, 1999  after  a  brief 
illness.  His  appreciation 
for  the  wildlife  of  his 
home  state  led  to  his 
early  involvement  in 
many  conservation 
organizations.  Art  is  best 
known  as  the  "Bluebird 
Man".  This  passion  of  his 
later  years  lead  to  a  few 
hundred  people 
monitoring  nest  boxes 
and  to  the  founding  of 
Mountain  Bluebird  Trails. 
He  will  be  missed  by 
everyone  who  knew  him. 


Vivian  Aylesworth 
924  Stagecoach  Trail 
Rvnan,  MT  59864 
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MOUNTAIN 

BLUEBIRD 


P.O.  BOX  794  RONAN,  MT  59864 


May  25,  1999 
Dear  Friends, 

This  is  a  quick  note  to  update  all  of  you  who  have  donated  to  the  Art  Aylesworth  Bluebird  | 
Gift  Fund.  The  plan  was  to  present  the  woodcarving  to  Art  at  the  NABS  Convention  in 
June.  After  his  illness  and  tragic  death  we  considered  giving  it  to  his  wife  Vivian  after  the 
funeral  service.  We  learned  that  the  family  (Vivian,  son  Ray  and  daughter  Lynn)  do  plan 
to  attend  the  convention.  A  segment  of  the  program  on  Friday  will  be  devoted  to  Art’s 
bluebirding  efforts.  That  will  be  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  carving  to  Vivian 
along  with  a  card  listing  all  of  you  who  have  donated.  Any  funds  in  excess  of  the  costs 
will  be  donated  to  a  memorial  fund  to  Art. 

Thanks  again  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  the  convention. 

Sincerely, 


Bob  Niebuhr 


TYNGSBOROUGH 
BIRD  a 

SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  May  6,  1999  MASSACHUSETTS  NESTING 
BIRDS  AND  THEIR  HABITATS  by  Jim  Berry  Jim  Berry's  slide 
presentation  will  focus  on  nesting  bird  communities.  He  will 
discuss  how  a  knowledge  of  indicator  plants  can  provide  a  clue  to 
[the  nesting  bird  species.  Jim’s  work  involves  compiling  the 
Newburyport  Christmas  Bird  Count  as  well  as  being  a  staff 
member  of  Bird  Observer  magazine.  He  has  recently  retired  from 
I  the  U  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  and  the  Essex  County 
Ornithological  Club.  This  informative  program  will  assist  the  bird 
watcher  in  finding  birds  using  other  clues  besides  sightings  and 
|songs. 

Meetings  are  held  upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall  at  the 
[Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Dunstable,  Main  St, 
l(Route  113)  Dunstable  Center,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the 
Imonth  at  7:30  p.m.  Membership  Dues  are:  Single  $7,  Family 
IS  1 0,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE.  Meetings  are  open  to 
\the  public. 

For  further  information  on  programs  or  possible 
■cancellations  due  to  inclement  weather,  kindly  contact:  Hugh 
Swiberg,  President  (978)  658-5852;  Joan  Woodbury,  Programs  at 
11(603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer  (978)  448-2286;  or  Erin 
|Costello,  Publicity  at  (978)  649-6499. 
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- piuuiems  nave  reduced  the  bluebird  population  by 

as  much  as  90  percent.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  ability  to  reverse  this  alarming 
trend  as  this  program  will  explain.”  L.L.F. 


THE  BRADFORD  EXCHANGE! 

THE/n/Z^/OF  PLATE  COLLECTING* 


Visit  our  website  at  http://shop.bradfordexchange.com 

I  ©1999  The  Bradford  Exchange  Printed  in  U.S.A.  62072| 
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RiverWoods 

=  A  T  EX  ET ER  = 


7  RiverWoods  Drive 
Exeter,  NH  03833 
603-772-4700 
1-800-688-9663 


June  23,  1999 


Ms.  Lillian  Lund  Files 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Ms.  Lund  Files: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  special  thank  you  to  you  for  your 
presentation  on  “Blue  Birds”  at  RiverWoods  at  Exeter.  It  was  quite  informative  and  truly 
enjoyed  by  the  Residents. 

We  look  forward  to  your  future  returns  to  RiverWoods! 

Very  truly  yours, 


j\±S  '  v  ^ 

Kathleen  L.  LaFave 
Resident  Service  Associate 
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TYNGSBORO’S  ‘BLUEBIRD  LADY’ 
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Second  graders  from  Dracut ’s  Campbell  School  watch  closely  as  Tyngsboro ’s  Lillian 
Files  retrieves  a  nest  from  one  of  her  nesting  boxes  for  the  rarely-sighted  bluebird. 
[©1 999 Merrimack  Journal  Photo/Debbie  Hovanasian / 


Anyone  interested  in  a 
slide  presentation  or  lecture 
should  contact  Lillian  Files 
by  writing  for  a  brochure: 
106  Scribner  Hill,  Tyngs¬ 
boro,  MA  01879.* 


By  Debbie  Hovanasian 

As  Lillian  Lund  Files 
walked  hurriedly  from  nest¬ 
ing  box  to  nesting  box  on 
her  30-acre  property  in 
Tyngsboro,  about  50  en¬ 
thusiastic  second  graders  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  at  her  heels. 
The  energetic  Files  looked 
much  like  a  modem  day 
Pied  Piper  as  the  children 
rushed  to  keep  pace  with 
her  in  anticipation  of  what 
they  might  find  in  the  next 
nesting  box. 

The  second  graders,  from 
the  Campbell  School  in  Dra- 
cut,  were  on  a  field  trip  to 
learn  about  the  rarely- 
sighted  bluebird— and  Lillian 
Files  was  just  the  person  to 
see. 

Files  has  been  tending  to 
bluebirds  on  her  property, 
called  ‘Windswept  Acres,’ 
for  53  years.  Since  1942, 
when  bluebirds  were  a  rar¬ 
ity  in  New  England,  people 
have  visited  Windswept 
Acres  in  the  spring,  when 
the  migrating  birds  return  to 
New  England,  to  view  the 
birds. 

Before  touring  the  nest¬ 
ing  boxes,  Files  told  her 
young  visitors  about  her 
property  and  her  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  bluebirds. 


‘My  name  is  Lillian 
Files,”  she  told  them,  “but 
people  call  me  the  ‘Bluebird 
Lady.’”  She  noted  that  she 
has  given  469  lectures  on 
bluebirds  throughout  New 
England  and  is  a  former 
president  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Bluebird  Society. 

Files  has  lived  on  her 
property  since  1940,  when 
Scribner  Hill  was  just  a  dirt 
road.  From  her  picturesque 
back  yard,  one  can  see 
Mount  Monadnock  and  the 
White  Mountains  in  the  fall 
and  winter. 

Files  noted  that  she  was 
initially  unaware  that  the 
beautiful  birds  she’d  see 
regularly  on  her  property 
were  rare— so  rare  that  the 
great  majority  of  young 
people  have  never  seen  a 
bluebird.  She  soon  became 
a  key  player  in  providing 
the  ‘human  help’  needed  to 
keep  these  birds  alive  and 
breeding. 

“The  bluebird  looks  like 
an  American  flag,  in  red, 
white  and  blue,”  Files  told 
the  children,  cautioning  them 
not  to  confuse  the  bluebird 
with  the  more  common  blue- 
jay.  “And  they  need  human 
help  to  survive.” 

According  to  Files,  ani¬ 


mals  such  as  raccoons,  hor-| 
nets  or  bees,  and  other  more  I 
aggressive  birds  pose  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  blue¬ 
bird— a  bird  once  abundant  I 
in  New  England. 

Files,  along  with  other 
bluebird  enthusiasts  across 
the  country,  work  to  mini¬ 
mize  those  threats  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  bluebirds  safe  nest¬ 
ing  areas. 

“The  birds  put  on  their 
best  act  in  the  morning  from 
about  4:30  until  8:00  (a.m.),” 
Files  explained  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  visiting  mid¬ 
morning.  “Now  they’ve 
quieted  down.” 

The  children  appeared  just 
as  content  to  see  the  blue¬ 
bird  nests  Files  retrieved  from 
the  wooden  nesting  boxes 
that  each  sit  on  a  trim  pole 
throughout  her  property. 
The  nests  each  held  several 
small  eggs,  much  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  her  young  visitors. 

According  to  second- 
grade  teacher  Melissa  Akins 
of  Tyngsboro,  this  is  the 
first  time  Campbell  students 
have  actually  toured  the 
property.  “Mrs.  Files  used 
to  come  to  the  school  to 
talk  about  the  birds,”  she 
said.  “But  in' the  third 


BLUEBIRD  ...  Cont’d  on  p.  28 


BLUEBIRD  ...  Cont’d  from  p.  15 

grade  they  learn  about 
habitats,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  them  to 
I  see  the  actual  bird  habitats.” 
In  the  second  phase  of 
sir  learning  experience, 
the  children  built  a  wooden 
nesting  box  in  their  class¬ 
room  with  donated  materi¬ 
als.  This  encourages  the 
students  to  provide  that  im¬ 
portant  element  for  bluebird 


survival— human  help. 

With  such  help,  things 
are  looking  up  for  the 
bluebird.  According  to  the 
breeding-bird  surveys  of  the 
U.S.  government’s  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center, 
the  population  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Bluebird  has  increased 
103%  from  1966  to  1996 
(the  latest  figures).  The 
Mountain  Bluebird  popula¬ 
tion  also  grew  98%. 


The  North  American  Blue¬ 
bird  Society  is  now  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Transcontinental 
Bluebird  Trail.  The  trail 
will  consist  of  nesting  boxes 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
that  will  be  monitored  by 
individuals— in  much  the 
same  manner  that  Lil  Files 
monitors  her  114  nesting 
boxes. 

The  trip  to  Windswept 
Acres  apparently  left  an  im¬ 


pression  on  the  Campbelll 
second  graders.  Sarah  Bru-I 
nelle,  7,  summed  up  what  I 
she  thought  about  the  birds  | 
and  their  nesting  boxes. 
“They  were  cool!  Awe- 1 
some!”  she  said.  Stephanie 
Squeglia,  8,  was  asked  what 
she  thought  about  what| 
Mrs.  Files  was  doing.  “Mrs. 
Files  is  trying  to  save  the  I 
bluebirds,”  she  said,  “and  I 
think  that’s  great.” 
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Welcome  to 


Nature  Expo 


Outdoor  Expo  &  Product  Showcase 


another  terrific 
j  BWA  event l 


HE  FIRST  BIRDWATCH  AMERICA  SHOW 


was  a  consumer  event  held  in  Manchester, 


New  Hampshire  in  1993. 

Since  then  the  company  has  gone  on  to 
produce  trade-only  events  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Now  we’re  returning  to  New  Hampshire  with 
the  first  consumer  event  in  six  years,  to  be  held  at 
the  Whittemore  Center,  in  Durham. 


For  the  NEW  ENGLAND  NATURE  EXPO 


and  product  showcase,  in  September  1999 


announce  the  involvement  and 


close  collaboration  of  the  Audubon  Societies  of 


New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
the  American  Birding  Association,  and 


The  National  Fish  &c  Wildlife  Foundation 


which  will  promote  the  Show  to  their  collective 


membership  of  200,000 


®c  utive 


American  Birding  Association 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 


MAINE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


July  29,  1999  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  74 

..  .  ....  .  .  r-..  Darlington  Wl  53530-0074,  U.S. A. 

Ms.  Lillian  Lund  Files  .  Tel:  608-329-6403 
106  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lillian:  j 

Hope  you  are  having  a  nice  summer  and  successful 
bluebirding  season!  We  are  writing  to  invite  you  to  join  us  at 
the  NABS  bluebirding  informational  booth  at  the  New  England 
Nature  Expo,  which  is  in  your  area  of  the  country  this 
September  24-26. 

The  Nature  Expo  is  a  new  consumer  birding  event,  sponsored 
by  Birdwatch  America,  which  is  expected  to  attract  over 
10,000  people  and  will  include  a  variety  of  birding  seminars 
and  retailer/informational  booths.  We  are  expected  a  strong 
interest  in  the  NABS  booth  and  bluebirding  issues,  and  we 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  time  and  expertise  to  help 
staff  the  booth  (NABS  Board  Member  David  Eastman  will  also 
be  attending).  Specifically,  the  Expo  will  be  held  at  the 
Whittemore  Center,  University  of  New  Hampshire  (129  Main 
St.  Durham,  NH)  on  the  following  dates: 

Fri . ,  Sept.  24:  1:00  PM  -  8:00  PM 
Sat.,  Sept.  25:  10:00  AM  -  6:00  PM 
Sun.,  Sept.  26:  10:00  AM  -  5:00  PM 
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fective  Bluebird  Conservation: 

Qetting  Started  with  Bluebirds 

Sponsored  by  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  this  talk  is  by  Lisa 
Kivirist,  Co-Executive  Director  of  NABS.  Learn  how  to  attract  bluebirds  to  your 
backyard.  Habitat  issues,  nest  box  design,  erecting  bluebird  trails  and  regular 
monitoring  will  be  discussed 


! 
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Nature  Talks 

DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 
WITH  STACEY  COLE 


Readers  have  good  luck 
‘calling’  bluebirds  to  feed 

THE  STORY  of  bluebirds  answering  a  call  to  dine  on 
meal  worms  when  they  heard  the  ringing  of  a  sheep’s 
bell  was  reported  in  our  column  of  Aug.  14.  We  have 
received  two  letters  recounting  that  bluebirds  answer 
to  other  sounds  as  well. 

First,  our  birding  guide  of  yesteryear,  Doris  Brain- 
ard  of  Walpole,  wrote:  “I  enjoyed  the  bluebird  story  in  your  re¬ 
cent  Saturday  column.  I  have  since  chatted  with  Margaret 
Spaulding  about  her  birds.”  (Mrs.  Spaulding  is  the  Charlestown 
reader  who  wrote  us  the  account  of  the  sheep’s  bell  and  the 
bluebirds.) 

“You  might  be  interested  to  know  also  that  long  ago  Ruby 
Wright  (Gilbo)  in  Walpole  has  nesting  bluebirds  for  several 
years.  She  had  read  that  they  liked  meal  worms,  so  regularly 
supplied  them  in  a  shallow  metal  pan.  Whenever  she  rapped 
sharply  on  the  pan,  down  would  come  the  bluebirds.  In  other 
words,  she  could  call  them  almost  at  will,  suggesting  that  they 
‘got  the  message.’  ” 

Our  second  letter  came  from  Bruce  Burdett  of  the  NH  Blue¬ 
bird  Conspiracy  (a  bluebird  restoration  project)  who  wroteTrT 
part:  “Your  recent  piece  in  The  Union  Leader  makes  reference 
to  the  feeding  of  bluebirds  with  meal  worms.  I’ve  been  doing 
this  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  your 
informants’  claims  are  true  —  and  then  some.  The  use  of  meal 
worms  can,  indeed,  cause  them,  to  come  to  the  sound  of  a  bell  or 
of  any  number  of  other  sounds,  like  a  certain  whistled  tune,  or 
banging  on  something  like  your  car  door,  or  even  the  sound  of 
your  car’s  engine. 

“They  can  also  be  trained  rather  easily  to  eat  from  your  hand, 
but  most  busy  folks  don’t  have  the  leisure  to  lead  them  through 
the  training  process.  It  does  take  some  time  and  some  patience, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  difficult. 

“The  bluebird  is  a  very  friendly  and  trusting  little  bird  and  in 
addition  to  that,  he  is  beautiful  beyond  belief.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  —  even  most  people  —  have  never  seen  one.  As 
I’m  sure  you  know,  many  think  that  a  bluebird  and  blue  jay  are 
the  same  thing. 

“Tell  your  Charlestown  reader  that  the  first  of  June  is  not  too 
late  to  hope  for  bluebird  nestings.  I  have  had  them  nest  as  late 
as  Aug.  5.  They  often  nest  twice  in  the  same  summer.  Tell  them, 
too,  that  meal  worms  may  be  had  from  Grubco,  Inc.,  Box  15001, 
Hamilton,  OH  45015,  (1-800-222-3563)  at  $5  per  thousand,  plus 
postage.  I  suggest  ordering  the  ‘medium’  size. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  my  NH  Bluebird  Conspiracy  is  still  the  only 
bluebird  restoration  project  in  the  state,  except  for  the  few  local 
groups  here  and  there.  Mine  spills  over  into  Vermont,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  The  number  of  free  bluebird  packets  that  I 
have  sent  out  reached  1,704  this  week  (Aug.  18). 

“Mr.  Burdett’ s  bluebird  packet  consists  of  instructions  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  bluebird  restoration.  It  also  contains 
several  paragraphs  of  interesting  information  about  his  organiz¬ 
ation.  The  packet  also  contains  a  ‘Bluebird  Troubleshooting 
Chart’  that  lists  various  problems,  the  likely  cause  of  them  and 
suggested  solutions.  There  is  a  diagram  on  the  construction  for  ,| 
*  bluebird  house  as  well  as  an  illustrated  discussion  on  the  best 
location. 

Burdett  requests  anyone  sending  for  his  packet  to  en- 
long,  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  and  a  few  loose 
which  usually  turn  out  to  be  two  to  four,  but  he  accepts 
•  >  '  than  nine  and  no  cash  in  excess  of  $3.” _ 


we  parenthetically  added  in  a  personal  note  to  me:  "'me 

stamps  provide  me  with  a  modest  stash  for  all  kinds  of  bluebird- 
related  mailings,  like  this  one.  I  do  not  finance  vacation  trips  to 
Majorca,  or  the  purchase  of  sports  cars,  etc.”  (Mail  your  request 
for  a  bluebird  packet  to  Mr.  Bruce  Burdett,  NH  Bluebird  Con¬ 
spiracy,  Box  103.  SunapeOTHU3782J 
'  This  summer,  Mr.  Burdett  put  up  and  monitored  52  bird- 
houses.  He  reported:  “26  pairs  of  houses  at  26  different  sites.  I 
had  18  bluebird  nestings,  most  of  which  were  successful.  (Twenl 
ty-four  of  my  26  pairs  of  houses  also  had  successful  tree  swallow 
nestings,  and  the  tree  swallow  is  also  a  very  desirable  bird  in  its 
own  right.) 

1  lost  four  of  my  18  clutches:  one  to  blowflies,  one  to  a  snake, 
one  to  an  unknown  cause  (possibly  a  hawk  took  the  parent 
birds)  and  one  to  infertility  of  the  eggs.  I  estimate  that  at  least 
45  chicks  fledged  successfully,  all  in  Sunapee.  I  know,  too,  that 
many  other  people  in  Sunapee  raise  them  on  their  own.” 

One  of  our  Fremont  readers  wrote  a  detailed  letter  telling 
about  her  experience  with  a  new  type  of  bluebird  house  de¬ 
signed  by  “a  professor  down  South.”  Located  on  the  side  of  her 
I  garden,  it  attracted  a  pair  of  bluebirds  that  moved  in  on  June  23. 
Working  in  the  garden  one  day,  she  saw  a  bluebird  feeding  a 
large,  hungry  mouth.  “There  were  no  doubt  more  to  feed.  Sun- 
day-Tuesday  we  missed  them  and  thought  they  must  have  left. 
We  saw  a  cat  around  the  post  a  few  times  and  thought  probably 
it  got  them  all  one  by  one.  On  Aug.  8,  we  saw  a  bluebird!  A  male 
set  on  the  birdhouse  roof,  later  a  female.  Could  they  be  the  same 
[  pair?  Is  this  what  they  do?” 

In  fall,  bluebirds  frequently  visit  birdhouses  during  their 
southward  migration.  However,  although  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
I  that  they  may  return  and  nest  the  following  spring,  such  visits 
|  offer  no  guarantee. 

□  □  □ 

Mr.  Cole’s  address  is  P.O.  Box  55,  West  Swanzey,  03469. 


Don  and  Lillian 
Stokes 

Don  and  Lillian  Stokes  are 
TV  personalities  and  the 
nation’s  most  popular  bird¬ 
watchers.  They  have  been 
called  America’s  “first  cou¬ 
ple”  of  birding.  They  are  the 
authors  of  22  books,  audios 
and  videos  on  birds  and 
nature  including  their  best¬ 
selling  Stokes  Field  Guide  to 
Birds.  Their  new,  national 
public  TV  series,  Stokes' 
Birds  at  Home ,  will  begin  in 
January  2000.  Don  and 
Lillian  will  speak  on 
“Attracting  Backyard  Birds” 
at  2:00  pm  on  Saturday  and 
“The  Fabulous  World  of 
Birds  and  Birdwatching”  at 
11:30  am  on  Sunday. 


BMirdiana 


JUST  BEYOND  MY  GARDEN,  AT  THE  EDGE 
of  my  field,  is  a  fence.  The  fencing  is  so 
old  it  hangs  off  the  posts  in  measured 
sags,  like  something  soft,  maybe  cro¬ 
cheted.  The  purpose  of  the  fence,  as  far  as 
I  have  ever  known,  was  to  keep  sheep  in, 
and  even  in  its  advanced  physical  state,  it  can 
still  do  that.  There  is  another  purpose  to  it, 
somewhat  smaller  in  scope  but 
nonetheless  important  to  our 
home  place.  On  one  of  the  an¬ 
cient  cedar  fence  posts,  which 
leans  sideways  as  if  pushed  by  a 
strong  wind,  is  a  birdhouse.  A 
bluebird  house,  to  be  exact.  It  is  a 
long  rectangle  made  of  barn 
boards,  with  a  shedlike  roof  and 
a  single  entry,  an  O  beneath  the 
overhanging  roof.  It  is  on  its  own 
stake,  which  is  nailed  to  the  list¬ 
ing  post. 

I  don’t  know  the  origin  of  this 
birdhouse.  It  was  here  when  we  came.  I  am 
perhaps  exaggerating  to  call  it  a  bluebird 
house.  Sometimes  tree  swallows  live  there. 
Sometimes  house  wrens.  It  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  first  come,  first  served.  I  never 
know  who  will  take  up  residence  one  year  to 
the  next.  I  am  happy  with  whoever  comes.  I 
have  added  another  house,  two  posts  down, 
this  one  less  rustic,  with  a  red  roof,  kind  of 
Howard  Johnson  style. 

I  am  not  a  bird-watcher.  I  know  how  to  rec¬ 
ognize  many  birds  because  my  father  taught 
me  these  when  I  was  very  young,  but  I  don’t 
keep  count  or  any  written  record  of  what 
goes  on  with  the  bird  life  around  me.  I  do  es¬ 
pecially  notice  the  bluebirds.  They  come 
first  in  March,  or  so  I  am  told.  I  am  not  sure 
I  am  looking  for  them  yet.  The  snow  is  still 
here.  Our  ponds  are  still  locked  up  in  ice.  I 
start  to  look  for  birds  only  when  I  feel  the 
thaw.  But  by  then,  the  bluebirds  are  already 
here,  having  snuck  in  on  the  warmth  of  a 
spring  night.  If  I  look  out  the  window  at  the 
melting  snow  mass,  I  might  see  a  bluebird 


grasping  the  top  wire  of  the  sagging  fence. 
They  are  such  a  warming,  happy  sign.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  them  not  so  much  for  their  blue,  for  in 
the  females  that  color  is  fairly  muted,  but  by 
their  pink  chests,  like  tiny  sunrises  on  faint 
blue  horizons. 

Last  year  a  friend  gave  me  a  four-page 
newsletter  that  was  headlined:  “The  (Great) 
New  Hampshire  Bluebird  Con¬ 
spiracy.”  Written  up  by  Bruce 
Burdett  of  Sunapee,  it  is  an  effort 
To  track  the  number  of  bluebirds 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  along  the 
way  it  is  chock-full  of  bluebird- 
iana,  such  as  that  bluebirds  will 
not  eat  at  your  feeder,  that  they 
like  their  houses  to  be  out  in  a 
clearing,  that  they  will  not  nest 
closer  than  400  feet  from  each 
other  (though  they  don’t  mind 
sharing  the  neighborhood  with 
tree  swallows),  and  that  they 
don’t  like  their  houses  to  be  painted,  thank 
you.  He  also  believes  that  the  word  bluebird 
should  be  capitalized.  He  includes  a  bluebird 
reading  list  and  a  detailed  drawing  of  how  to 
construct  a  proper  bluebird  house.  He  also 
notes  that  bluebirds  can  be  highly  combative 
and  aggressive  (mostly  the  males)  and  can 
drive  off  intruders. 

Now,  he  does  not  mention  who  or  what 
these  intruders  may  be.  The  bluebirds  in 
these  parts  don’t  seem  to  act  aggressive  or 
unfriendly  in  the  least.  We  get  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  chickadees,  blue  jays,  and  grosbeaks, 
but  I  don’t  know  if  they  are  intruders.  We  fre¬ 
quently  have  foxes  and  the  occasional  moose 
and  even  bear  have  been  sighted,  especially 
thieving  our  backyard  bird  feeders  (I  have  the 
mangled  feeder  to  prove  it).  Can  bluebirds 
fight  off  a  bear? 

Probably  not.  But  I  like  the  image  of  blue¬ 
bird  as  warrior:  from  his  lopsided  sentry  at 
the  edge  of  my  field,  the  bluebird  of  happi¬ 
ness,  fighting  for  the  status  quo. 

-  Edie  Clark 
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-t  this  gentle  season,  may  you  find  time  to  enjoy 
life's  simple  blessings 
and  the  beauty  of  each  quiet  moment. 
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Wishing  you  fun-filled  holidays 
and  a  great  new  year! 


DR.  SHIRL  BRUNELL 
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were  in  decline.  It  is  thought  that  the 
decline  was  due  to  loss  of  habitat,  lack  of 
available  nesting  cavities,  extreme  weathi 
conditions,  increased  use  of  pesticides, 

I  and  increased  competition  from  ^s% 
non-native  bird  species  such 
as  the  House  Sparrow  and  /jjjjk 
European  Starling. 

Populat  on  declines  were 
j  reversed  in  the  late  1970s,  1 

|  when  an  organized  volunteer  j 

grassroots  bluebird  conserva- 
tion  movement  began.  Volunteers 
across  the  continent  started  putting  up 
bluebird  nest  boxes  and  creating  bluebird 
nest  box  trails.  Thanks  to  these  dedicated 
efforts,  bluebirds  are  making  a  comeback. 
But  the  job  is  not  over.  Bluebirds  still  need 
our  help!  Your  Adopt-A-Box  sponsorship 
along  the  rapidly  expanding  Transcontinenta 
Bluebird  Trail  will  help  ensure  a  secure 
future  for  this  gentle,  beautiful  bird. 


